








Practical Hints to Fruit-Growers. 
BY H. T. WILLIAMS, 


No. 7.—Shall we Cultivate our Orchards or not? 


ANY FARMERS are puzzled now over the question which has been again raised, 
whether it is advisable to cultivate their orchards, or allow them to remain in 


grass. 


This question has been started by the remark of a horticultural cotemporary, who 
asserts that the root-fibres of fruit and other trees are produced annually, like leaves, and 
lying so near the surface of the ground where they receive their nourishment, the culti- 
vation of the ground by any instrument whatever will cause their mutilation, and 
interfere with the successful healthy growth of the tree; hence the advice is given to 
allow the orchards to remain in grass. 

Such advice as this, coming from so influential a source, is likely to do much injury 
to orchards under the care of ignorant hands, unless a more judicious method of treat- 
ment is suggested. 

We have abundant reason at present to deplore the state of the majority of our 
orchards for this very reason, that they are grass-grown, neglected, and decaying. 

It may be set down as a fact, that wherever a farmer takes pains to cultivate his 
orchard to help the fruitfulness of his trees, he will be mindful of their health in other 
ways, and will be constantly on the lookout for worms and insects, or will take care to 
prune properly, or thin out superabundant fruit ; in short, it proves that he is a fruit- 
grower of good habits, which are really the foundation of all real success. But if, for the 
sake of some “ scientific truth,” a farmer is led to believe that “ grass in orchards” is a 
benefit, he is at once easily led into an entire neglect of the means necessary to preserve 
his fruit-trees, and, as a result, his trees are easily barked by mice, afflicted by the borer, 
infested by caterpillars ; the grass absorbs nourishment properly belonging to the tree, 
and the farmer, with easy habits of negligence clinging strongly to him, will forget to 
replace it with a good dressing of manure. It is readily seen where such a course will 
finally end, and it is not a slight responsibility for any one to assume to promulgate to 
the world such advice as this, which will, without doubt, have a tendency to do far more 
harm than good. 

The “ det alone” system has prevailed long enough ; and in these days of enlightened 
horticultural knowledge, no practice should be tolerated or encouraged for an instant 
which will act as a hinderance to successful fruit culture. This “/¢ a/one” system for 
orchards has been advocated for so many years by a majority of our agricultural journals, 
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that it is not strange farmers consider it perfectly proper and reasonable ; and now the 


task is hard to convince them of the error of a policy so deeply seated and so self- 
evidently suicidal. 

Our answer to this question is, “ cu/tivate by all means ;” not only to beget good habits 
and proper attention to the health of the trees, but to increase their fruitfulness, and 
maintain it for years ahead. 

Every one who has observed orchards at all under different methods of treatment 
knows that trees will grow faster and better if the ground is cultivated and manured 
well. A correspondent of ours, a practical fruit-grower, says that, after an experience of 
a quarter of a century, he has arrived at the conclusion that cultivation has proved highly 
beneficial, while the want of cultivation has been equally detrimental. 

“When I set my first orchard, nine trees were left without cultivation, while the rest 
were well cultivated for several years. The trees ‘let alone’ did not make near half the 
growth that the cultivated ones did.” 

The essential point aimed at is, to induce the growth of the tree, or first make the 
tree, then get the fruit. 

As a general rule, young orchards not old enough to bear may be moderately stimu- 
lated, provided it is not at the sacrifice of the maturity of the wood. If too rapid a 
growth is induced, the wood will not mature, and the cold of winter may kill it. Hence a 
farmer must use his judgment well between the two extremes of cultivation and non- 
cultivation, as giving rapid growth or retarding growth altogether. 

If any farmer will take pains to study the simplest facts in vegetable physiology, he will 
find that the roots of all tree@#and plants flourish best in the surface soil, where all the 
vegetable mould is abundant, and where they have the benefit of sun, air, warmth, and 
fertilization. Their nearness to the surface varies from two to six inches—rarely over ten. 
It will then be apparent that in our treatment of our trees, we must use such means as 
will, on the one hand, neither mutilate or disturb these roots, and, on the other, not deprive 
them of appropriate and necessary nourishment and moisture. 

During the first year of planting, the roots of fruit-trees extend only a short distance 
from the trunk, and increase rapidly during each succeeding year, extending at last far out 
beyond the tips of the branches. Thus, in course of time, the soil to an infinite degree 
becomes filled with an innumerable number of roots, large and small, and to drag a plow 
down deep through this vast mass of precious feeders would not fail of producing a 
deep and irreparable injury. But the objects of cultivation can be far more easily 
attained by a light stirring of the surface-soil with a cultivator, harrow, or hoe, to a 
depth of three inches—rarely more—but a plow should never be used. Hoed crops of 
roots, etc., never of grain, may be permitted in the open spaces ; but year after year 
these spaces are becoming less in extent, until after a short time the orchard covers the 
entire ground, where both branches and roots occupy and need the entire surface. 

Then all the energy of the soil should be directed to the production of fruit. The 
grass and weeds should be kept down, the surface kept constantly mellow, and all 
tendency to neglect persistently resisted. 

Upon many farms, the orchard is one of the most favored lots for hay, and the crops 
gathered therefrom are considered of choice quality. This practice of mowing an 
orchard is totally wrong ; hardly a worse’ treatment could be given it for a series of 
years, and is hardly more than a form of systematic robbery. No; our advice is plain 
and practical, that wherever an orchard is making a fair annual growth of wood, keep 
the ground well cultivated, and admit no other crops; where the growth is slow, 
stimulate with top dressing of manure in the fall. Where orchards have been in sod 
for many years and begin to fail, break up the sod gradually ; but the first year plow no 
furrow over three or four inches deep, then allow the sod to decay, and cultivate well. 

A very important fact, not to be overlooked, is, that a mode of treatment which may 
be very proper and successful in Pennsylvania or the South is totally inadmissible in the 
Northern and Eastern States, and but partly admissible in the West. 

Variations of climate are to be our great guides, as well as the natural habits of the 
trees we grow, or the condition of soil. 


If we owned: an orchard in any portion of the United States north of latitude 43°, we 
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would adopt the mode of treatment we have described above ; but when we leave this 
latitude and go to the warmer climates of Pennsylvania, New-Jersey, Delaware, and the 
South, where the genial atmosphere induces an exuberant growth of wood, with some- 
times a tendency to diminish the crop of fruit, we must adopt a policy which shall 
restrain the wood-growth somewhat, and direct it more strongly to the development of 
Jruit, We would then adopt this treatment: Cultivate with root-crops until the trees 
have arrived at fruiting age ; then, if the growth is too rank and exuberant and 
ground too rich, seed the ground down exclusively to clover. This does not make a 
stiff, compact sward, like fine grasses, which are usually so detrimental to the growth of 
young trees, but will keep the land open and porous, as well as serve to enrich it. At 
occasional intervals of several years, the sward may be plowed up, and the ground culti- 
vated for a season with root-crops, to be followed by clover again. The surface of the 
soil may be also occasionally enriched with dressings of manure, but manure is not 
necessary where the growth is already rank and luxuriant ; when that growth begins to 
cease, then it may be applied with safety. 

In this way, not only is the land kept in good heart, but the crops of clover will give 
a fair return, the trees will be healthy, vigorous, well developed, the roots will have 
perfect freedom of growth, the moisture they so much delight in, with no mutilation of 
plow or cultivator, and by their fruitfulness be both an ornament and a profit to the 
owner of the farm. 

In the West, we would choose the first or the second method of treatment, according 
to the growth of the trees themselves ; if moderate, we would content ourselves without 
the grass; if exuberant to the detriment of the fruit, we would employ it until the 
balance was again restored, but no longer. 

It is a principle worthy of remembrance by all, that the use of grass in orchards is 
only that of “checking excessive growth,” and it should not be employed without good 
judgment as to appropriateness, to location, and length of time. Drainage should never 
be overlooked ; but the fact can not be denied that cultivation, either with or without 
tile drainage, is of the first importance. It prolongs the life of our trees. It gives us 
more and better fruit. If properly done, it provides us with good surface drainage. It 
carries us through the season of protracted drought without damage to tree or fruit. 

If it imparts strength and vigor to the tree, it follows that the fruit-buds must be 
stronger, and will therefore stand more cold. Experience teaches us also that cultiva- 
tion is one of the best general remedies against insect depredations known, both those 
that destroy the fruit and those that attack the trunk, limbs, and foliage. The former 
has no harbor or protection from birds and insects that prey upon them, and the stirring 
of the soil must expose and destroy many that seek it during a certain period of their 
existence. The latter class, as is well known, are not so liable to attack strong, healthy 
trees as they are those that are less vigorous. 

In our method of culture, we have concluded to adhere as closely as possible to that 
good old maxim, “when fruit-trees occupy the ground, nothing else should.’ Thus far we 
have found it to pay, and propose hereafter to stick to the cultivator first, and let the 
grass theory alone until its use becomes absolutely needful. 


Trips among the Fruit-Growers. 
No. 1. The Flower-Farm and Nursery of Henry A. Dreer. 


HOEVER has a taste for fruits, flowers, or gardening should by all means visit 
Philadelphia and its adjoining suburbs. Within a short radius of a dozen miles, 
there is concentrated a wealth of vegetation, a skill in the production of fruits and vege- 
tables, such as no other city in the country possesses ; and there is the head-quarters, as 
we may call it, for obtaining a practical insight into the reality of gardening, floriculture, 
and fruit-raising—their pleasures, their profits, and their disappointments. 
Eight miles north of Philadelphia, on the eastern bank of the Delaware, is the 
charming little village of Riverton, whose cozy houses and elegant villas hide in and among 
the umbrageous trees with picturesque effect ; where the lovely lawns slope in easy grades 
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down to the very edge of the water itself, whose streets are so quiet that the most 
nervous would find a real comfort, while the abundance of shade and ornamental trees 
and shrubbery would delight the most intense lover of nature. Every thing convenient 
or beautiful seems here combined to render country life thoroughly enjoyable. 

Here is located the flower-farm and nursery of Mr. Henry A. Dreer. 

Mr. Dreer, like all others who have attained eminence in the same occupation, com- 
menced business, more than thirty years ago, ina very small store on Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, ina small and humble way, content to do honestly, pursue his business 
steadily, give, in all he sold, the very best of quality and always perfect satisfaction. 
Very many who start out with such golden rules of behavior lack the perseverance to 
follow them closely, and too frequently lean to the selfish side of their nature, and miss 
their mark. 

But Mr. Dreer has made his mark ; his seeds have always been known for their 
superior excellence and reliability ; his store on Chestnut street, Philadelphia, directly in 
the most fashionablé resort of the city, is one of the most prominent local places of 
public patronage ; his circle of friends and patrons has gradually increased and extended 
far out into the country, and to-day we see the result in an enviable, national reputation, 
and an ample fortune. 

His business, which for the past ten years has been increasing with amazing rapidity, 
at last so crowded the usual conveniences, that, in addition to the home grounds at West- 
Philadelphia, a farm of one hundred acres at Riverton, N. J., was found necessary to 
accommodate the demands of the public. 

A year ago it was entirely a plain, uncultivated stretch of land ; to-day it blooms with 
many a fair plant and fruit, and the sun shines on a prosperous establishment. At the 
time of purchase, Mr. Chas, P. Hayes, of Dover, Delaware, became also a partner with Mr. 
Dreer, and to his energy and taste the success of the farm is greatly due. 

The farm is divided nearly in the centre by the Camden and Amboy Railroad, and 
the western half has also a fine front on the Delaware River. 

Half way between the railroad and the river are the green-houses, eight in number, 
each one hundred feet long, and entering at the head into a large two-story building, one 
hundred and fourteen feet long, with ample space for office, packing-rooms, tanks, dry- 
ing-rooms, and other apartments. In addition to the seed-trade—which has, of course, 
been one of the largest features of his business—Mr. Dreer added long ago the sale of 
plants, flowers, fruits, and shrubbery, but more especially every thing in the floricultural 
line. The demand for these plants would appear to an inexperienced person perfectly 
incredible, and it is a most gratifying fact as to the advance of floricultural knowledge 
and taste in this country to learn that the demand for this class of plants has rapidly 
increased yearly, and now bids fair to exceed any other branch of the horticultural 
trade. In Mr. Dreer’s case, it is already the largest part of his business. Large quan- 
tities of plants of small fruits also are sold, and a person curious to ascertain which are 
the most popular varieties, and whether fruit-growing continues remunerative or not, can 
easily find an answer. At present, it is a significant fact that strawberry-growing has 
ceased to hold out such inducements of profit as it did several years ago, and many are 
now giving it up altogether, and replacing their ground with something else in which 
there is less competition. 

In our tour over Mr. Dreer’s place, we were especially pleased with the excellent 
character of the stock grown, and, detter than all, the very foundation of the success of 
his business—the art of successful packing. Out of his large correspondence, numbering 
often one thousand letters per week, sometimes three hundred per day, nearly all are in 
terms highly commendatory of the excellent condition of the plants received, and the care 
in selections and packing. Large quantities are shipped to the most distant points—Texas, 
Sait Lake City, Missouri, California, Oregon, Arkansas, and every State in the Union. 

Every plant, with the earth still clinging to it in abundance, is wrapped closely in 
moss, well tied, and packed in large boxes in layers with the tops of the plants facing 
each other; cross-bars nailed in keep the layers firmly down, and, as a result, no matter 
how severe may. be the usage at the hands of the transportation companies, the plants 
still remain uninjured and undisturbed. 
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In New-York, where we have florists of the highest excellence, yet there are many’ 


constant customers who prefer to obtain their plants of Mr. Dreer. A range through 
his green-houses will interest all. 


His Begonias are unusually excellent. Every one who has a place to put a pot of 
them should not fail of using it. 

The Fuchsia, always a popular flower with the ladies, is an object of special attention, 
and there are many new and choice varieties—we may especially name the Lustre, Star- 
light, Symbol, and Marksman, as the best. The last is especially excellent, and the finest 
grown in the country. The sepals are of a bright carmine color, the corolla double, 
very full and finely expanded. The others are of varying shades, from waxy white to 
vivid crimson, and of most elegant habits. Fora choice collection, the above are indis- 
pensable. For general use and cheap price, the #/m City will give the best satisfaction, 
having rich, crimson bells, and dwarf, compact habit. The best simg/e fuchsia is the 
Rhoderick Dhu, while the Rose Castile, blush white with purple centre, is also attractive. 

The Verbenas are charming—over 30,000 have been grown the past season—the best 
varieties being the Star of the Union and Bizarre among the striped. 

A specialty is made of Dahlias, over 15,000 being propagated, and 200 different 
varieties. Of these varieties, the lilliputian or dwarf dahlias are considered a great 
novelty, and are very desirable for cut flowers. This is a novel section of the dahlia 
family, and is distinguished by a profusion of elegant miniature blossoms, remarkable 
for the symmetry of their form and beauty of color. 

Among the choice varieties is the new American seedling, Defiance—a really beautiful 
plant, raised by Gabriel Schmidtz, of Philadelphia, who has been for a long time en- 
gaged in efforts to produce new and superior seedlings of the dahlia and other flowers. 
This seedling was sold to Mr. Dreer for $100. It is a constant and profuse bloomer, 
dwarf habit, bright yellow and tipped with white, uniformly double and early. It can 
not fail to become popular. 

Of the Clematis, there are over twenty varieties imported from Europe now being 
tested. Nearly 10,000 roses are being propagated, and it will form a special feature 
of the entire business. 

A large space is devoted to seedling Verbenas, there being now over 800 varieties 
in the various beds. They have succeeded in producing several seedlings better than 
any verbena known, but they are not yet named. 

Of Gladiolus, there is half an acre planted, with 100 varieties and 10,000 plants. 

Of Zonale Geraniums, there are nearly 100 varieties also ; a large proportion are seed- 
lings. Many of them quite fine. 

Of Tuberoses, there is over an acre and a half in plants alone, numbering over 
100,000. This bulb is becoming exceedingly popular, and the demand is very great. 

Of Peonies, there are thirty or forty varieties with names. A peony-bed or walk, 
with the different varieties in bloom, is a gorgeous sight ; those large double flowers of 
every hue are unrivalled in producing a splendid floral effect. 

Mr. Dreer’s Pansy seed has been celebrated for many years for producing successful 
and brilliant flowers, and the culture of the Pansy is another specialty. 

The strawberries with their different varieties were just ripening at the time of our 
visit, and it was right good to indulge our tastes. 

Of the varieties under cultivation, a good practical idea was gained of their relative 
adaptedness to field or garden cultivation. 

The Wilson is still unrivaled both for healthfulness of plants, productiveness, and 
uniformly agreeable quality. After tasting nearly every other sort, the Wilson was 
delicious, there being a sub-acid, lively taste, quite refreshing, while the production is 
marvelous. It will not do to cry down the Wilson. 

The Stinger Seedling is one of the very best ; a large, fine berry, very good quality 
indeed, and fairly productive. 

The Brooklyn Scarlet is not quite as large as the Stinger, but decidedly better flavor. 

The Philadelphia is a variety which has acquired a considerable local celebrity, is of 
medium size, fair quality. 

The Jucunda is a poor grower, very late, and generally unprofitable. Plants of the 
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Jucunda put out at the same time as the Wilson were not one third as large. The 
Napoleon III. is highly spoken of for its growth. Its stools stand up the best, holding 
the fruit entirely from the ground ; bears well, but is not early. 

The Triumph of America, a new variety not generally known, has been grown 
here for several years, and has qualities of rich promise. Is a large, fine berry in color, 
and monstrous in size, stands up well, and is very productive ; will excel the Triomphe 
de Gand both in flavor, size, and productiveness. 

The Russels Prolific we can eat with a relish, and would include it among our best 
varieties. Is a late berry, but of splendid quality, and bears magnificently. 

The Agriculturist, French’s Seedling, and Jersey Scarlet are successful to a less or 
greater degree, according to soil and treatment, but not popular beyond the immediate 
locality of West-Jersey. 

Of the different raspberries grown, the Clarke and Philadelphia are best. We notice 
that the Clarke suckers fearfully. A bed supposed to have been completely rooted out 
in early spring has started up thick with new shoots, and it is thought that when the 
plants get fairly established it will be difficult to eradicate them. It does not bear as 
abundantly as the Philadelphia, although its quality of fruit will bring a much higher price. 

Taking all qualities into consideration, for a splendid market berry and a fruit 
crop, the Philadelphia is without a successful rival. Its quality is not as good as some 
others ; but it will fay, and hence will be generally grown. 

Although disseminated principally by Mr. Parry, yet Mr. Dreer was really the first 
person to give it its name. It was found some eight years ago among some gardeners 
in the neighborhood of Philadelphia, who kept it close for several years, giving away only 
a few plants to their relatives and friends, with injunctions of strict secrecy and caution 
to allow none to go out. Still it did get out, and the world has been benefited thereby. 

Of the different blackberries, the Wilson is considered the most profitable. Its fruit 
ripens early, and is all off in a few weeks. Its flavor is not the best, but it is the best 
market variety. The Dorchester is the earliest; even ahead of the Wilson. The 
Kittatinny is the best flavored, but suckers awfully, and fruit spreads over a very long 
period, hence it is better adapted for gardens. 

Of the vegetables grown, the Carter’s first crop is found to be the best pea, better 
than the O’Rourke, and the earliest likewise ; it has every desirable characteristic for 
market or garden culture. 

The Cassabar melon, imported from Smyrna, Asia, is a specialtyyand is really 
splendid. They have weighed fully twenty pounds, and as to taste, a more sugary, tender- 
fleshed melon is hardly grown. 

The Giant Wax bean has been in the market for several years, but it is such a vast 
improvement on other garden pole beans that it would be well for the whole country to 
know it. The pods are from six to nine inches long, thick and fleshy, of a pale yellow 
color, and waxy appearance. A peculiarity of the bean is that the pods, even when 
full grown, are perfectly tender, and can be used as a snap or string-bean ; is also re- 
markably productive. 

The Laxton’s prolific long-pod pea is unequaled as a second early pea, or for early 
sowing in the autumn. 

The McLean's Little Gem is a dwarf, prolific variety, has all the sugary flavor of the 
late wrinkled peas, coupled with the desirable advantages of a first early variety. 

It is arule on the farm to test every variety of seed in the green-house, and from these 
tests every thing is rejected but those which are especially desirable for quality and good 
growth. 

Mr. Dreer’s residence at Philadelphia is in a very pretty location, with surrounding 
grounds of several acres planted in flowersand shrubbery. Here are eight more green- 
houses, and a large business is done in cut flowers. Climbing roses and choice pear-trees 
help fill up the beauty of the place. 

We doubt not that if time will only lengthen out the years of Mr. Dreer and his 
partner, Mr. Hayes, and enable them to continue their experiments and good public 
offices, the public will become still more liberal patrons, and horticulture be immensely 
benefited by their labors. 
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The Cassaday Grape. 


HE Cassaday grape originated in the garden of H. P. Cassaday, Philadelphia, Pa., 

as a chance seedling. ‘The following is a correct description : 

Bunch medium, very compact, sometimes shouldered ; berry medium, round, pale 
green, covered with white bloom ; when very ripe, its color changes to light yellow ; skin 
thick and leathery ; pulpy, but with a peculiar honeyed sweetness which no other grape 
possesses in the same degree. Ripens with the Catawba; vine a moderate grower, a 
true Labrusca in habit and foliage, immensely productive, so much so that nearly every 
fruit-bud will push several branches with from three to five buds each. Nine bunches 
have been counted from a single eye. 

This grape is one of the few exceptions in the Labrusca family which will flourish 
best on a north-eastern or a northern slope. Its leaves are subject to sun-scald on 
southern and south-eastern exposures. 

The editor of the Grape Culturist, St. Louis, Mo., says : 

“We have cultivated it since 1858, have found it uniformly productive, not subject to 
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rot or mildew; but very often the leaves would drop prematurely, and the fruit would not 
ripen well if grown in southern exposures. It makes an excellent white wine, which has 
often been taken for ‘ Pfelzer’ or even Rhenish wine by connoisseurs. 

“ For deep, rich, sandy soil, with north-eastern or northern exposure, we can safely 
commend a trial with the Cassaday. Perhaps also for river-bottoms. 

“ Specific gravity of must, 80° to 96°. Wine of a beautiful golden color, of a good 
body, - delightful aroma. The ‘ Arrott’ resembles this grape very much, but is not 
as good, 


Advice to Farmers in Growing Raspberries. 


LINY the elder, who is supposed to have written his natural history about the year 
A. D. 45, mentions the raspberry as one of the wild brambles, which the Greeks 
called Idea. Palladius, a Roman agricultural writer, who flourished in the fourth centu- 
ry, or about 1400 years ago, mentions the raspberry as one of the cultivated fruits of his 
time. But like most other small fruits, very little improvement was made until within 
the past century, as the old gardeners depended mainly upon the wild plants, which 
they obtained from the woods of their own or some foreign country. Even yet, very 
many of the farmers and gardeners of our State are following the same practice of get- 
ting their raspberry plants from the woods. 


Objections to the Culture, 


I meet these men and try to sell them raspberry plants of the new varieties. “ But,” 
says one, “I don’t want any of them, I have fooled away money enough upon them 
now ; as mine all killed out last winter.” I ask such a man, Sir, what variety did you 
have? And after a great deal of study he finds the names of several very popular for- 
eign varieties ; or it may be the name of a seedling of some of these varieties, no better 
than its parent. This man had never heard that those varieties must be protected in 
winter, unless their owner had provided a greenhouse to grow them in. Persons not 
having this convenience, will do well not to purchase any variety for general cultivation 
that needs winter protection. The next man I meet has heard about “ winter protec- 
tion,” and says, “I will not bother with raspberries. They are more trouble than 
profit.” The third man says, “ They have spread all over my lot, and I would not take 
raspberry plants as a gift.” I meet the neighbors of the above-mentioned persons, and 
they cry out, “ Humbug /” Iplead with them to read what Andrew S. Fuller and other 
horticulturists have written. “No. I do not care for the opinion of Fuller. I believe 
my neighbors in preference to any one.” ‘These and similar objections have met me 
often during the past three years ; and they have had to be removed, or they could not 
be persuaded to invest in any variety of raspberry. . . . 

I have endeavored to seek out a variety of the raspberry that was free from these 
serious defects. . . Perhaps our pomological writers have been somewhat at fault in 
condemning every variety that did not come up to their standard as to quality ; forget- 
ting that a moderate supply of a medium quality of fruit, was far better than none at 
all. Quantity is that which gives satisfaction to the masses. 


The Black Caps. 


On examination I have found that all the black caps were hardy, and needed no pro- 
tection in winter ; also, that they did not sucker. But says the farmer, “I have black 
raspberries ; I brought them from the woods. What better are yours ?” 

The black caps, like other valuable fruits in their native state, are found to have sev- 
eral defects, that must be remedied, before they can be pronounced worthy of general cul- 
tivation. These defects are: 1st. Small size of fruit; 2d. Dryness of the pulp; 3d. 
Excessive seediness ; 4th. Small yield ; 5th. The short and uncertain period of its 
bearing habit. A neighbor of mine, a few years ago, becoming interested in the culture 
of the raspberry, set out a large piece—I think several acres—with the common black 
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raspberries ; but after a time, a friend of his from near Oaks Corners, in New-York, where 
the Doolittle raspberry was just started, induced him totry some of those plants. After 
trying the Doolittle thoroughly, he dug up and threw away all of the native plants, and 
planted the others, thus subjecting himself to no small loss of time, labor, and money in 
their culture. His neighbors said he was crazy thus to throw away money, months of 
hard labor, and his plants, and then give his note for sixty dollars to pay for plants of 
the Doolittle, which they were sure were no better. But mark the result. In 1866, two 
years from setting out the Doolittle, he says, “I have raised one hundred and fifty 
bushels of the Doolittle black caps, which I have sold on an average of $8 per bushel, 
wholesale, making the nice sum of twelve hundred dollars for one crop.” And he adds, 
“There is no fruit that gives so quick and profitable returns for the labor bestowed and 
money invested. No fruit retains its flavor, or keeps better, when canned. It is easily 
and rapidly dried.” 

I could refer to many instances of enormous profits received from the culture of im- 
proved varieties of the black caps, but as the one mentioned took place in our state, I 
shall let that suffice as a practical reference. Within the last three years greater perfec- 
tion in this class of raspberries has been attained. 


Varieties. 


Davidson’s or Sinton’s Thornless is the earliest in ripening its fruit. Its fruits and 
habits are similar to the Doolittle, with the exception of being a little earlier and free 
from thorns, thus making it a special favorite among ladies. 

Garden ripens next in order. This is a dark red or brown berry, as if red and black 
were mixed. By some this is highly prized as a garden berry. 

Doolittle ripens next in order. This variety has been too long before the public, to 
require further description. 

Seneca is extremely late and very prolific. It is a decided improvement upon the 
Doolittle. The fruit is larger, and the canes more vigorous and productive. 

Improved Miami is certainly one of the largest black raspberries in cultivation ; and 
the best of the Cap varieties. It may be briefly described as follows: fruit very large, 
dark brownish black, almost entirely covered with bloom, juicy, and sprightly in flavor ; 
canes very strong and vigorous, with more or less bloom, not so much as on the 
Seneca, but more than on the Doolittle; spines numerous and strong, on the one year 
old plants, but afterward they are quite scattering ; leaves large, and deep green, with 
leaflets rather broad in proportion to their length. Very productive ; berries ripen some 
days later than the Doolittle. It is very probable that this is the same as the Mammoth 
Cluster. . . . I care not by what name they are called, the Improved Miami, 
McCormick, or Mammoth Cluster. I have five acres of them, and claim that they are 
the best five acres of raspberries in our State. In the American Horticultural Annual 
for 1869, Fuller says, “In 1867 I sent for the Miami, and obtained a small lot from 
A. M. Purdy. These plants have fruited finely this season, and from them I have 
taken my description of the Mammoth Cluster Raspberry.” 

The above are five distinct varieties, and are from the earliest to the latest known. 
All of them propagate from the tip of the canes, by layering in the fall. They do not 
sucker, and need no winter protection, nor staking, if properly trimmed ; or any more 
cultivation than corn. 


Culture. 


Any soil that will produce good corn, with deep tillage, will answer ; yet light soils 
should be well manured. Plow well and deep; if sub-soiled, all the better. Prepare 
the ground thoroughly. Planting must be well done. Spread the roots out properly, 
then cover the plant about two inches and no deeper. Many persons lose their plants 
by neglecting this caution. We plant four feet apart in the rows, and from six to eight 
feet wide, and cultivate a row of corn or potatoes between them, the first year or two. 
In the garden they may be set closer, but the rows should be six feet apart. Cultivate 
with the hoe and cultivator, keeping the ground mellow and entirely free from weeds. 
The first season be careful not to hill up around the young plants, but keep the ground 
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level. If it be hilled up much, the canes will die. Do not work nearer than about 
eighteen inches to the hills with the cultivator, for fear of breaking the roots. Culti- 
vate the ground as early in the spring as it may be fit. After the berries have blos- 
somed, do not work too deep, lest you destroy the fibrous roots, that feed the forming 
berries. 

Trimming. 


The second spring after planting, the canes should be shortened to twelve or eighteen 
inches, according to their growth, so that they may not overbear, and also to keep the 
fruit from the ground. When the new wood of the second year has made a growth of 
three feet, it should be checked by cutting it off. ‘The old wood should be removed each 
year, as soon as the fruit is gathered, and the new shortened in. After July, never cut 
or break any of the growing branches. De Wotrr. 

DELAVAN, WIS. 


Some of the New Fruits of the West. 


COUNTRY like the West, where all the muscle, energy, and perseverance of the 

soil has centred, where men breathe upon the run—because life is not long enough 

to do it at a more deliberate pace—can not well afford to be left permanently behind its 

sister States of the Atlantic coast in any of its undertakings ; and more, will not be, if 

persistence in the enterprise is any measure of the desire to succeed. ‘The idea is par- 

tially suppressed that the West is not a fruit-growing country, but there are many ques- 

tions yet to be considered of its ultimate perfect success before we can safely place the 

entire North-West upon an established level with the older States in this great agricul- 
tural production. 

Of all the Western States, Michigan, I believe, has undergone the least trouble and 
drawback to fruit-growing from an untried climate and sorts. Its climate was milder 
and more salubrious, greater depths of snow in winter, and less high winds, all combined 
were very much in the fruit-grower’s favor. The lakes surrounding the Peninsula State 
add very materially to its benefit ; for as the winds which are born upon the prairies of 
Illinois and Wisconsin go sweeping across the waters of Lake Michigan, they become so 
softened that what is destruction upon the west shore is scarcely noticed along the 
eastern slope, better known as the Michigan peach country. One would hardly believe 
the fact that so great a change was possible ; but facts are stubborn things, and with this 
difference before us, it was befitting the labors of all horticultural societies west of the 
lakes to seek not only the cause of the general failure of fruits here, but to seek to find 
such sorts as would withstand the vicissitudes of this climate. The results of their 
labors have been very satisfactory ; for when all saw the necessity of the work before them, 
and most had learned by an expensive school of experience the fallacy of relying upon 
the sorts of the Eastern States for their orchards upon the prairies, their experiments 
made rapid progress. To what source to look for the most desired results, none could 
tell, but all were ready to prospect. A few looked for the realization of their hopes in 
the common seed-bed, but here again they found as large a proportion of tender trees 


as among the grafted sorts. Then the crop sorts found favor ; a class of fruits which - 


formerly were only known for ornament or desserts now take precedence, and thousands 
of these trees are annually sold tothe farmers and gardeners of Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. ‘There are now many sorts of the crab-apples, and among them many which would 
rank even fair for eating ; this, added to their perfect hardiness and tenacity of life, 
makes a very large demand for the trees. It is not with seedlings alone that we have 


hope of our future orchards. There are many sorts here and there all over the West, 


planted as if by chance, and almost unknown to the world, which are by degrees being 


brought to light, and which are gladdening the hearts of many as they behold the lus- 
cious fruit. I send you a drawing of one such, 
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The Rubicon Apple, 


originated in Michigan, where it is said to be very hardy, so much so as to be called 
by some the “ oak grub variety.” 

Mr. L. L. Hall, horticulturist of Van Buren Co., Mich., says he has over one hun- 
dred varieties in cultivation, and 
thinks the Rubicon the most hardy of 
any, and has no doubt but that it 
will stand our climate, and be a 
great acquisition to our fruit. Ina 
letter from Mr. Hall, in March last, 
he says, “* It is bound to be the lead- 
ing market apple of the West. It is 
the most beautiful and long-keeping 
apple in cultivation. It keeps until 
July and August. It is a smooth, 
scarlet-red apple, about the size of 
the Baldwin, but every way superior 
in quality.” 

These good traits of quality and 
hardiness are confirmed for it when 
tried in Minnesota and Wisconsin, 
and I trust that a wider and more 
extensive acquaintance with it over 
a larger and more varied portion of 

our State will reconfirm all that has been said of it, and, if so, too much praise can 
not be given to I. Gould, of Beaverdam, Wisconsin, for exhibiting the fruit at the State 
horticultural annual meeting, and thus bringing it to the notice of our fruit-growers. Also 
worthy of notice and further trial is the 
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Janesville Grape, 


originated with F. W. Louden, of Janesville, Wisconsin, from seed saved at the Rock 
County fair, in 1858, fruiting the third year from the seed. The vine is healthy, per- 
fectly hardy, of strong luxuriant growth, and 
very productive, ripening about the middle 
of August ; bunches medium, compact, and 
shouldered ; berries large, round, black, cov- 
ered with a light bloom ; flavor sprightly, not 
very rich ; fair, but not first-rate ; producing 
a first-rate red wine, (not quite equal to the 
best European grape, as is claimed for most 
new candidates,) but possessing characteris- 
tics greatly surpassing many of the kinds 
now in cultivation ; enduring the severe cold 
of the past seven winters without protection, 
bearing abundantly each year. <A grape 
ripening in August and enduring our winters 
can not fail to be an acquisition to our list of 
hardy grapes, although it may rank as second 
quality. The cut is from a photograph of a 
bunch one third size. This grape is now in 
the hands of C. H. Greenman, of Milton, 
Wis. Mr. G. is a modest man, and hence 
is not pushing his grape upon the public by 
an undue amount of advertising, but rather 
placing it before the public, trusting that its 
merits will win for it golden laurels. The 
State Society offered a premium for the best 
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1868, the premium was awarded to the Janesville, as the best and worthy of cultivation, 
and christened by the president as the “ Janesville,” from the city of its origin. 
Mapison, WIs. O. S. WILLEY. 
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Raising Fruits vs. Raising Plants. 


ROM one cause and another, probably three fourths of those who embark in fruit- 
F culture fail to realize those great profits which they were led to anticipate. This 
is especially true of those who engage in the culture of sma// fruits. One cause of fail- 
ure, which I purpose to consider in this article, is the attempt to “kill two birds with 
one stone,” by selling a crop of A/ants and then a crop of fruit from the same ground, 
in one season. It is a truth in vegetable physiology, attested by both science and expe- 
rience, that a tree or plant can not, in the same season, do its best in producing fruit and 
in vegetable growth. 

Take, for instance, the strawberry. It is well known that to produce a maximum 
crop of fruit, the tendency of the plant to multiply plants must be counteracted by 
pinching off runners, and directing all its energies to forming fruit stools. The next 
largest crop is obtained by allowing young plants to grow and bear fruit. The smallest 
crop is realized by allowing the plants to multiply at pleasure, and digging up the in- 
crease. With a few exceptions, it is doubtful whether as much net profit is received 
from the sale of both plants and fruit as would be by directing all the energies of the 
producer to the growth and sale of fruit. The exceptions are—first, popular, new 
varieties. 

Sometimes when a promising, new variety is introduced, the demand for plants, at 
high prices, will continue for several years, and then, of course, the sale of plants will 
pay better than the sale of fruit. But those seeking to profit by propagating new sorts 
generally pay out a great deal of money for varieties that prove worthless and never re- 
turn first cost. Another exception—those who have established a reputation as reliable 
nurserymen, by long and persistent efforts, and large outlays in advertising, propagating, 
etc. Such men may have very large sales, and realize a greater profit than they could 
from fruit. 

The public have been so often swindled by unknown nurserymen selling plants not 
true to name, or dug and packed in such a way as to be nearly worthless, that they are 
becoming distrustful of strangers, preferring to patronize old and responsible firms. 
Nurserymen of this class will make money selling plants, while the novice would spend 
a fortune in acquiring a reputation and building up a good trade. 

Occasionally one with a reputation as a writer on horticultural subjects may engage 
in nursery business, and establish a trade at once. 

Many may be willing to concede that the yield of strawberries is lessened by the 
sale of plants who would contend that raspberries and blackberries are no less fruitful 
from raising their plants. Is such the fact? Red raspberries and blackberries, being 
propagated from sprouts, certainly lose much of the strength of the soil that goes to the 
nutrition of the young plants. The only way this drain upon the soil can be prevented 
is by resolutely cutting up the young sprouts upon their first appearance, the same as if 
they were weeds. 

As for the black-cap raspberries, which are propagated by burying the tips of the 
canes so that they will root, I doubt whether we realize much over half a crop of fruit 
when we raise a fu// crop of plants. In the first place, our manner of summer pruning 
is not calculated to encourage fruitfulness ; in the second place, thorough autumn culti- 
vation is rendered impossible ; and, in the third place, bending down the canes for the 
purpose of layering them destroys many. 
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seedling grape, fruit to be shown for three successive years. At the fall exhibition of 
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Were my advice asked by a beginner in fruit-culture, I would reply: Plant no more 
ground than you can put in good condition—rich, mellow, clean, and dry—and devote all 
your energies to producing large crops of superior fruits. Gather them when in best 
condition, assort and pack in attractive packages, giving honest measure, ship to the 
best paying markets where good fruit is appreciated, and I am much mistaken if your 
profits are not larger than you could realize by attempting to “kill two birds with one 
stone”—in selling both plants and fruit. P. C. REYNOLDs. 

RocHeEsteEr, N. Y. 


The Alton Large Nutmeg Melon. 
Read at the April Meeting of the Alton Horticultural Society. 


BY O, L. BARLER, UPPER ALTON, ILL. 


E have had frequent solicitations from parties in high places in the horticultural 
world to write more about the “ going to be famous Alton Nutmeg Melon.” 

The publishers of our horticultural magazines and agricultural papers have respect- 
fully requested a full history, and minute description and particulars as to cultiva- 
tion. 

We have replied by sending them a package of the seed, with the request that they 
give the melon a fair trial, and report next summer. In a few instances we have fur- 
nished for publication articles bearing particularly upon the growth and cultivation of 
the melon, knowing full well that if only one man fails out of the five thousand persons 
who have received the seed of the “ Alton nutmeg,” we shall receive any thing but “ bless- 
ings on our head.” 

It is evident from the wide distribution of seed made, and the character of those who 
have received it, that the melon is destined to undergo a ¢ria/ such as never before, per- 
haps, befell a vegetable, or fruit, rather. Not to mention the leading horticulturists of 
our own State who have received it, we may name Pres. Marshall P. Wilder, Mass.; Dr. 
John A. Warder, Ohio ; Orange Judd, New-York ; David Landreth, Pa.; J. J. H. Gregory, 
Marblehead, Mass.; Tilton, of Boston; Thomas, of Cincinnati, and a hundred others 
of equal note. 

Now, it would be a wonderful coincidence if all parties succeeded equally well in all 
climates, and on all soils, in growing these melons fully up to the standard. 

Some, from causes outside the melon, may fail ; but that the majority, with care in 
selecting the soil and good cultivation, will be successful, we have every reason to be- 
lieve. 

We are confident that, with the ordinary blessings of Providence, we shall grow finer 
melons this season than ever before. The melon has been grown in Alton for three 
summers, and has steadily improved in our hands. Where it was grown defore this, nobody 
seems to know. 

The seed was originally obtained from a fine specimen of a melon bought in Missouri, 
four years ago. Last season, only two parties—one in Texas and one in Southern IIli- 
nois—received the seed, and that a very small package. Both these parties made a fa- 
vorable report. The seed is now having its first general distribution, the stock of which 
is nearly exhausted. 

To the question, “Is it a new variety?” we can only answer, So far as we know, it is. 
We can not purchase in any of the stores seeds that grow such melons ; and Chicago 


says, after eating of them for two years, “ The like was never in our market before.” 
Likewise say they all. 
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Cut Flowers. 





In the cultivation we have no secrets. We prefer a light, dry, warm soil, with a good 
sprinkle of sand; would use fertilizers, guano, super-phosphate, or well-rotted barn-yard 
manure ; the melon will appreciate good treatment. But nothing is more important than 
a thorough preparation of the soil. We would plow, roll, harrow, and then plow and 
harrow again. Let the plowing be deep—unless the soil is very shallow—and the pulver- 
ization nicely done. The melon will be sweeter and better in a dry season than in a 
wet one. It will even stand a pretty severe drought. 

We commence planting about the first of May. It is useless to plant before the 
ground is warm. ‘The seeds will rot. The cultivation must be, of course, complete and 
thorough, for how else can you grow any good thing? 

We recommend pinching the vine, if it is done ear7y—that is, when the runner first 
begins to make its appearance—when it is no longer than your finger. This will deve- 
lop the fruit buds, and give you larger and earlier fruit. 

We ship in crates holding 2? bushels, made of head-pieces two feet long by one 
foot wide, on which is nailed lath cut in two ; cost fifteen cents. 

Our melons are picked when fully ripe, and shipped to Chicago, a distance of nearly 
three hundred miles, and are oftentimes again reshipped to more distant towns, and 


reach their destination in good order. One good quality, and a prominent one too, of 
the melon is, that it ships well. 


Cut Flowers. 


BY ANNE G. HALE. 


LOVING care for flowers and a quiet contemplation of their varied beauties tend 
so readily to elevation and refinement of character that no dwelling should be 
considered properly furnished till baskets and pots filled with flowering plants are 
arranged in and about its sunny corners and windows, or a stand occupied by the same is 
placed within reach and sight. And, besides these conveniences for keeping plants in 
our homes and for promoting their growth there, flowers detached from the parent stem 
—the treasures of the garden and the conservatory, as also the “floral apostles,” as 
Horace Smith calls them, of the meadow—shoald be often near at hand—at times iz 
hand, to receive the admiration and attention which they deserve. But plants are of 
such delicate structure, flowering plants particularly, and their tissues are so finely 
finished, that they require tender and careful treatment ; when they are handled, let it be 
with gentleness, always. 

Buds, blossoms, and seed-vessels should be kept from contact with all rough sub- 
stances, for merely a slight abrasion of the cuticle seriously mars their beauty and 
sometimes prevents healthy growth. Neither branches, leaves, flowers, nor buds should 
be torn or broken from the stems, as is the prevailing practice. 

Tearing and breaking not only give ‘an untidy appearance, but the sap, which always 
rises to the end of every branch, flows to waste by such unnatural outlets, and is thereby 
drained too fast from its other channels, so that the remaining portions of the plant are 
made scanty of their supply. 

For these reasons, when gathering flowers, use a pair of sharp shears; a knife is 
better, especially for woody plants—roses, camellias, spireas, deutzias, fuchsias, and 
the like. 

If you wish to sever a spray of blossoms or leaves, hold the stem to be removed in 
the left hand, and at the back of the stem set the knife (held in the right hand) and cut 
in a slanting direction downward. If the spray springs from the head of the stalk, cut 
it as close as possible to the shoot next below it ; if it be a side branch, cut it cleanly to 
the main stalk. Then there will be no outflow of the sap, no rough and withering 
sticks protruding their unsightly presence above sickly foliage and meagre blossoms ; 
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but, on the contrary, a symmetrical growth of verdure and florescence. Use the same 
method in removing a solitary flower or bud. 

Some plants put forth so many flower-buds that they interfere with each other’s de- 
velopment. In such cases, it is well to take away a few, that the rest may gain strength 
and beauty ; those who have never practiced this mode for improving the bloom can 
scarcely be made to believe its efficacy. Cut these off in the manner mentioned above, 
and with proper management most of them will expand as handsomely as if allowed to 
remain on the plant. In making a bouquet, seek always for these first, for half-blown or 
even closed buds add greatly to the loveliness of any group. What would a rose be 
without its buds? Is it not more charming, has it not a tenderer grace, when only 
partly unfolded than when widely expanded? [A paragraph has been lately going the 
rounds of the press to the effect that rosebuds may be kept any length of time in their 
primal freshness by dipping the ends of their stems in wax, and then sealing them away 
from light and air in small cones of clean white paper; and that these buds, whenever 
aa to freedom, will renew and perfect their lives. So simple a process merits a 
trial. 

One great drawback to our enjoyment of cut flowers is the quickness with which 
they decay. But, short as are the lives of most blossoms, the brightness and beauty of 
many are prolonged by their removal from the full power of the sun and too active 
breezes to the more temperate and quiet air of the house. The chief trouble is, that in 
this new situation they may not be provided with proper and sufficient nutriment. Air 
and water are the only means of conveying to them the gases upon which they flourish ; 
and whether overfed or stinted, the result is the same—they languish and die. 

Some persons suppose that the only way to preserve the freshness of cut flowers is 
to put their stems in water. So, filling a deep vase till the water reaches their petals, 
they crowd them in ; believing they have done their duty by them, when, in addition, 
they set the vase where it can be admired. But they make a great mistake if they have 
been content with well or aqueduct water, and cold at that, and every flower is pinioned 
tightly to its neighbor—be it leaf or bud—and every stalk pressed closely to the base of 
the vessel. The probability is, that, with such management, before twenty-four hours 
have elapsed, the poor things, instead of cheering us with their loveliness and purifying 
and perfuming the atmosphere of home with their odoriferous breath, will have ceased 
struggling for existence, and have become objects of aversion and disgust. 

The moisture furnished cut flowers should be rain-water, always of a moderate tem- 
perature, about blood-warmth. The water should not be changed, but every morning 
its evaporation supplied with more of the same temperature ; to which, after a few days, 
a little agua ammonia—five drops to half a pint of water—may be added. It is well to 
place at the bottom of the dish or vase a layer of broken charcoal, about half an inch in 
depth—pieces about the size of small beans. In placing the flowers, let them have as 
much room as they need to show themselves naturally. At the expiration of a week, the 
stems should be examined, all decayed matter rubbed from them with a piece of flannel, 
and the tip of each end cleanly cut ; and if any leaves or blossoms begin to look withered, 
those also should be cut away. 

Flowers decay much sooner when tied in bunches or bouquets than when arranged 
loosely. Too little air and too much water are the bane of most species. There ought 
to be a free current of the former around each spray or separate large flower, while the 
latter should not come above the calyx of any bloom ; better be an inch or more below 
it. With most hardy plants, even if very long stemmed, two inches immersion will give 
water enough if they have plenty of air. 

Branchlets of flowering shrubs and stalks of the lily tribe can be advantageously 
arranged in water held in deep vases in the manner just mentioned ; but for a collection of 
the various orders, I prefer a perforated cover, (have used even the flat steamer of a 
dinner-boiler, but wish the “ workers in clay ” would provide for the necks of vases and 
flower-dishes plates similar to those prepared for drainers to soap-dishes.) This rests 
upon the top of the vessel, and through its holes the stems can be passed to the water 
beneath without fear of too deep immersion, as, either by its leaves, or bud-stems, or 
stalks of surrounding greenery, each flower is lightly supported above the cover, which 
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is hidden by the foliage hanging gracefully around. When water is to be supplied, the 
cover is raised without disturbing the stems. 

For short-stemmed flowers, a mixture of damp sand and powdered charcoal, in equal 
proportions, answers very well; but care must be taken that the dish does not get too 
dry ; so also do baskets of creeping moss, in which they may be placed with fine effect ; 
still the moss gets dry so soon that the flowers fare’ better if a saucer is hidden below, 
partly filled with water, which they can reach with the tips of their stems. 

The prettiest and best arrangement for keeping cut flowers in beauty is a dish of 
velvet moss saturated with rain-water. When this moss is brought from the woods, if a 
few fronds of fern, especially those of the delicate maiden-hair, are taken with it, and 
suffered to form a part of the foliage of the group, you will find them a charming addi- 
tion. Place the flower-stems sparsely among the moss, and here and there a branchlet 
of green or a leaf. Just inside the edge of the dish pour a very little water twice a 
week ; and when any of the collection show signs of decay, remove them, and fill their 
places with fresh specimens ; thus the dish may be kept filled with bloom and beauty for 
mouths. 

Small bouquets for the hand soon fade if no effort is made to give them moisture ; 
but a wrapping of a bit of wet cotton-batting or a few wet threads of candle-wicking, 
fastened lightly about the ends of the stems, will suffice to keep them in good condition 
several hours in a close, hot atmosphere. Those who do not like the formality of a 
bouquet-holder, which this plan necessitates, can take a small vial—such as are used 
to hold medicine of homeopathists—partly fill it with water, and place the flower-stems 
therein ; and then cover the vial by tying a ribbon around it, just as they would the 
bare stems of a nosegay. Flowers used in decorating the hair and the dress can be 
kept bright and fresh in the same way. 

If flowers are to be transported any distance after they are cut, they should be 
placed carefully in a tight box or case. If the box is not perfectly air-tight, furnish it 
with a layer of damp moss or cotton-batting. 

When going for wild flowers, carry a tightly closing tin box, in which is a piece of 
wet, coarse sponge, and a basket. ‘The smaller flowers are to be shut in the box. The 
sponge is laid in the bottom of the basket, and the stems of the larger flowers inserted 
in its pores. By so doing, even the most delicate can be brought home without withering. 

Handsome wall-decorations may be made by cutting long branches of ivy, clematis, 
woodbine, honeysuckle, or climbing roses, inserting a few inches of their stem in a bottle 
of rain-water, and hanging the bottle behind a picture or a mirror, over and about which 
the flowers will bloom and the foliage flourish for many weeks, to the admiration of all 
beholders. 

The beauty of so many flowers—hot-house flowers especially—is tarnished by sprink- 
ling. When they are drooping, it is best to try first a change to a cooler or a more airy 
department, and a double portion of ammonia added to their water; this frequently re- 
vives them very quickly. 

How dreary the world would be without its blossoms! What benedictions of peace 
they hold in their quiet hands for the cares and perplexities of our feverish existence ! 
How many weary hours are beguiled, how many sad moments cheered by their gentle 
presence! And yet with many, the regard for these “jewels of the sod” rises no higher 
than to cause them to snatch from its slender stalk every blossom that comes in their 
way, merely to gaze on its beauty or to inhale its fragrance one instant, to fling it aside 
the next, despoiled and dying. Still this slight interest is not to be despised; for there 
will come a moment when the extreme loveliness or the singularity of some flowering 
plant shall force itself upon their notice, and they become like persons awaking to the 
possession of a new sense, which, in time of sickness and sorrow, will lead them to 
acknowledge the sweet influence of the flowers, and, even when walking in the shadow of 
death, to accept their teachings of humility and patience. 








Unsuccessful Fruit-Growers, 


WE are glad to see the evidences of the extension of fruit culture generally throughout the 
country, and there is no doubt that it will continue to increase year after year. But the fact is 
not to be denied that large numbers of beginners prove very unsuccessful, and never realize their 
high anticipations. Led on by occasional reports of local successes on small patches of ground, 
they imagine that the same rate can be realized anywhere on a much larger area, and one or 
two years are sufficient to make them rich, and pay off all indebtedness. This is a very 
erroneous idea, and the sooner exposed the better. No branch of fruit culture will prove 
immediately profitable ; no grower ever realizes his first anticipations, and no cultivator can 
depend upon the same production or income year after year. No one can afford to do without 
ample capital, and no other business requires so much capital in proportion to the surface 
cultivated. The sooner beginners understand these facts also the better. 

Probably unsuccessful cultivators can find their ill-luck comes from a negligence of one or 
more of the above causes as well as others we mayname. Many are totally ignorant of the 
adaptation of different varieties of fruit to different soils, and hence are apt to make their 
selections in a hasty, careless manner, and, as a result; after a year’s experience and lost time, 
find that they are unable to raise fruit successfully on their soil. They neglect to experiment 
with other varieties to see what qw2// grow well, and the result is, that they are left in blind igno- 
rance to commence the strife once more; others plant out any thing or every thing but those 
kinds most popular in the market, and very few know how to take care of a tree properly after 
it has been set out. We heard once of a man who was asked if he grew strawberries, and 
answered that he did ; but when inquiry was made as to the variety, he said that he could not tell 
—all he knew was, that ¢hey called it a strawberry, and he did not care what kind. Whata 
lovely individual he is to grow fruits for a living! There are plenty that do not knowan apricot 


from a plum, or a nectarine from a peach, and, if planting out varieties of either, are completely 
in the dark as to a good selection. 


Is it strange, then, that so many fail ? 

It will be generally found that those most unsuccessful in fruit culture do not take any 
horticultural journal whatever, and consider it money illy spent: A single item in a good 
journal as to the choice of fruits might save them years of countless trouble and mortification, 
but they are loth to appreciate. The world generally will be glad to get rid of them, and see 


their places filled with a more interesting and active race. To teach such wisdom is like 
throwing pearls before swine. 


The Mexican Ever-bearing Strawberry. 


WE regret to see the extent to which this humbug has caught hold of many of our Western 
journals and fruit-growers. It possesses very little merit, is nothing more than the old Red 
Alpine, which has been known for over three hundred years, and appeared here several years 
ago under the name of the Maximilian. Few or none of the names attached to the certificates 
are persons of any horticultural reputation, and even if the fruit were ever-bearing, it would be 
of little use for aught else than as a novelty. 

It is useless for publishers to say that they have no responsibility over their advertising 
columns. We say thatifa publisher prints an indecent advertisement, he is the proper subject 
for censure, as committing an offense against the morals of society ; and if, for the sake of a 
good fat advertising contract, he allows other parties of little or no responsibility to gull his 
readers out of a few dollars apiece for something as yet of untried merit, and then, in addition, 
editorially indorses it, when he virtually knows little or nothing about it, we think he is almost 
as bad as the thief himself. It is not necessary in all cases for a publisher to guarantee that all 
the advertisements in his journal are pertectly truthful and reliable, nor to decline advertising 
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from respectable and responsible parties ; but when something unusual appears, he should con- 
sider the wishes of his readers by satisfying himself of their reliability. Rural journals are ad- 
mitted nowadays to be the very best advertising mediums of the country, because the advertise- 
ments are read regularly with as much interest as the literary matter. But public confidence 
gradually gets weakened in any journal where it is abused by the insertion of paid matter of 
doubtful character. 

There are very few journals that are able to refuse large advertisements ; human nature is 
weak, and journalism needs money to grease the printing wheels ; so conscience is laid on the 
shelf for a little while, to be taken down again at a more convenient season. These things 
ought not so to be. 

In addition to what we have heretofore exposed concerning this berry, we now close our 
remarks with the quotation of a correspondent who has grown the plant, and is well able to 
judge: “I cultivated it two or three years by the side of several other varieties, and consider it 
inferior to any other I have raised. It is avery poor yielder. I do not think, with any ordinary 
culture, it would yield a quart to the square rod during the whole summer. The fruit is very 
hard, small, and seedy. From the flaming advertisements of this berry many will be induced 
to invest, even at the price of $3.00 per dozen plants, but it is nothing but a humbug—//e 
most inferior berry I ever saw. In Mexico it may be very good, but Mexico and Wisconsin 
are two quite different places. I have one or two thousand plants, which, at $3.00 per dozen, 
would amount to several hundred dollars ; but I will take,'in round numbers, $0.01 per thousand 
—provided purchasers do not bother me to dig them.” 


= 
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Making Home Pleasant. 


CHARLES D. COPELAND, of Lima, N. Y., writes to the Evangelist a sensible article on the 
beautifying of the homestead: “ Housekeepers should never rest until home, hallowed by 
piety and virtue, is made the abode of contentment and delight; which husbands will enjoy as 
a sanctuary of rest, and children prefer as a place of recreation, rather than seek enjoyment in 
company that is vicious and ruinous. To this end, among other things, a fine flower-garden is 
an indispensable appendage. In forming one, 

1. Shape the beds tastefully. 

2. Have the soil made rich and mellow. 

3. Procure plants and seeds, the flowers of which are showy, and that are a long time ina 
blossoming stage—such as perpetual hybrid roses and altheas for shrubs; and for annuals, 
the astor, anterrhinum balsam, dianthus, pansy, phlox, petunia, verbena, portulaca, lark- 
spur, salpiglossis, zinnia, and everlasting flowers. 

4. Sow the seeds either under glass early for transplanting or in open beds, about the time 
of planting for early garden sauce. 

5. Cover the seeds, especially those that are small, not more than one-eighth of an inch 
deep, sifting on very fine earth. 

6. Keep the ground moist, but not soaking wet, by sprinkling on water just before 
evening. 

7. a a part when they come up thick. They blossom earlier and more per- 
fectly when standing thin and growing stocky. 

8. Select a few of the best plants to ripen seed, which should be gathered early for use 
next year. 

9. When the first fine show of flowers is past, cut back the plants, removing from the top 
about one third the length, and most of the varieties will, throw out new branches, yielding a 
second crop of flowers. 

10. Let the children of the family take part in their cultivation, and it will improve their 
health, refine their sensibilities, and create within them a love for home and home enjoyments. 

In procuring fruit-plants, a few only, and those of the best varieties, some of which are very 
early and others late in fruiting, mode be sought for, namely such as the Cherry, Victoria, and 
white grape currants; the Philadelphia, Doolittle, Davison’s, Thornless, and Mammoth 
Cluster raspberries, for summer fruiting; and for autumn, the Catawissa and Lum’s Ever- 
bearing; for blackberries, the Kittatinny, Early Wilson, and Missouri Mammoth; for 
quinces, the true Orange ; and for strawberries, the Wilson’s Albany is the best adapted to all 
localities so far as tested. 

At a small expense, these may be grown, and by doing up the fruit in cans, jellies, 
jams, and preserves, they supply in their fresh and preserved state a luxury the year round, both 
for the table and sick-room. Happy the housekeeper that has a garden of fruits, a yard of 


flowers, a husband that loves his home, and surrounding family that looks to her as the centre 
of -domestic bliss. 
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Destruction of Shade-Trees by Gas. 
WE fear that by the introduction of gas into all our large villages, while being a convenience 
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and an apparent necessity on the one hand, there will be a deep and almost irreparable injury 
committed on the other by the pernicious, destructive influence on the shade-trees. Go where we 
will, in any part of the country, wherever the villages are lighted with gas to any large extent 
the shade-trees suffer greatly, and are sickly and diseased. This is especially the case with the 
op epen elm, the pride of many a village street, but peculiarly sensible to the escaping fumes 
of the gas. 

In New-Haven, Ct., great complaint has been made of the injurious effects of the gas, and 
yet the latter can not be given up, can not be spared; and still it is hard to miss those noble old 
trees, or to see them withered and succumbing quietly and gradually to the influence of some 
stealthy destroyer. How shall we proceed? Shall we allow these dying trees to be a continual 
eye-sore to us, or shall we cut them down? If the latter, what shall we plant in their place, and 
can we afford to wait ten or fifteen years for a new and vigorous growth of trees of right size ? 

Society is still unable to answer the question, and patiently waits an issue. The Boston 
Fournal of Chemistry takes up the subject, and argues in this manner : 

“ Many a city and town has had to deplore the loss of fine shade-trees, by carbureted hydro- 
gen gas coming in contact with their roots, and poisoning them by being absorbed. There is a 
strange instinct in the roots of plants or trees. As if they had eyes to see, they bend and 
stretch in the direction from which they can derive nutriment ; and wherever they can have free 
and easy access to the soil and find food, there the number and thickness of the filaments are 
augmented. If we plant a tree in hard, unyielding soil, it will struggle most wonderfully to sus- 
tain itself, by pushing its roots through the packed earth. If, under these circumstances, a 
trench is dug ten or even twenty feet from the tree, filling back the loosened earth again into it, 
the roots appear to be cognizant of the fact, and commence a struggle with the impacted soil to 
reach the trench ; and this fact explains how it is that the roots of trees are destroyed by gas. 
The trees upon the sides of streets are placed in hard soil, and when the trench is dug for the 
gas-pipes, and the earth returned, the roots instinctively push for the trench as a point of relief, 
or where food can be more easily secured. We have seen gas-pipes, after having lain for seve- 
ral years, perfectly covered with a network of roots proceeding from the neighboring trees. 
Now, if there is the slightest leak in the line of pipe, the gas moves in the direction of least re- 
sistance, and that is along the trench in which is placed the pipe; hence the tender spongioles 
are presented with strange and poisonous food, the gas is absorbed, and the tree dies. 

“We can hardly suggest a remedy for this great evil. It may be well to compel gas compa- 


nies to cover their pipes in the vicinity of trees with a thick coating of cement, or plank the 
walls of the trench so as to prevent the tree-roots from passing through. The loss of fine 


shade-trees in cities and towns is almost irreparable, and every practical means should be adopted 
to prevent it.” 


A Floral Novelty. 


THE freaks of fashion are sometimes unaccountable, sometimes charming, but more often not. 
The following is reported the latest “style” in the use of flowers in Paris, the gay French 
metropolis : 

“ A novelty has been introduced at social parties in Paris. At the entrance of the saloon is 
placed a large covered basket containing small bouquets of flowers, and presided over by a 
modern Flora. Each guest plunges his or her hand into the basket and takes a posy, which 
the women attach to their dress or put in their hair, and the gentlemen place in their button- 
hole. The latter promenade through the saloons, each in search of a lady wearing a similar 


bouquet to his own ; and when she is found he has a right to take possession of her, and retain 
her as a partner.” 


Growing Small Fruits near Inland Towns, 


A very large proportion of our inland towns and villages, located on the lines of railroad 
travel, are obliged to depend upon the larger cities for the adequate supply of early fruits, and 
berries, and vegetables. Is this at all reasonable? Can they not be as well and more cheapl 


secured by proper home production, and should not fair encouragement be offered to cultivators 
in the immediate neighborhood ? 


= Weare glad to see that the consumption of fruit in all our large cities is yearly on the increase, 
and that the production is also as rapidly increasing ; but where strawberries can be grown and 
sold at an inland village for fifteen cents per quart, with fair profit, is it at all prudent to depend 
upon New-York, Boston, Philadelphia, or Chicago for adequate supplies, and necessitate prices 
as high as twenty-five cents per quart ? 

There are manifest advantages in favor of the smaller towns, which need only to be pointed 
out to be appreciated. 


1st. The fruit is fresh, neat, and clean, and not spoiled bya long and unsafe shipment of one 
hundred or more miles by rail. 


2d. The fruit is cheap ; for no fruit can be shipped long distances without great danger of 
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loss and decay, and the price realized must necessarily be high enough to cover all risks, cost of 
transportation, and still allow a fair profit. 

3d. By growing fruit near a home market, there will be an increased demand. Toan extent 
already too widely known, the poorer classes are unable to treat themselves to the use of fruit 
on their tables, because the price is far beyond their reach ; but with cheapened fruits, the poor 
will begin their use, the rich will buy and consume more freely, and many a festival, or public 
gathering, or social entertainment will use in larger quantities and in more frequent opportuni- 
ties than at present. Wherever the taste for fruit has once been formed and indulged in by 
any one, rich or poor, it never leaves the individual ; he will lose no opportunity or price to 
gratify it, and will increase his expenditures for this purpose year after year. 

Every one who has a gardert should grow small fruit, but they do not, and never will ; very 
few have the patience or right knowledge to treat a bed or row of vines well, and it is apparent 
that all kinds of fruit-growing will ultimately pass into the hands of those who will devote their 
entire time to fruit-growing as a profession and do nothing else. In this way, fruit-growing as a 
specialty will be ied into a steady, permanent, paying occupation, and both grower and 
consumer will find cause for congratulation in the fact that the fruit produced is of far better 
— and cheaper price than the average run of cultivators or consumers could do it for them- 
selves. 

A village which now consumes less than $300 worth of fruit in a season may be so well in- 
fluenced with the importance of raising and using fruit more freely, that in a short time the 
value of fruit products may be increased to three or four thousand dollars. 

A grower who can obtain fifteen cents per quart for home-grown berries, and for all he can 
raise well, is really the possessor of a business requiring a less capital and yet yielding a better 
profit yearly than one who grows for the large cities, and occasionally obtains his twenty-five 
cents per quart, but more often is obliged to take less and counts himself lucky at the end of ‘a 
season, after counting up expenses, to find that he has got ten cents per quart profit. 

To those who hope to initiate the business of growing fruits for small markets, it is good 
advice to give, do not commence large, but develop the trade gradually, and increase the pro- 
duction yearly. Thus there will never be a glut, and prices will be more uniformly profitable. 


Fowls in Orchards, 


WE gave not long since many instances of success in allowing hogs the full range of or- 
chards ; but we know that there are often quite as great benefits accrue by allowing poultry the 
free range of the orchard also. Their natural habits leading to the destruction of insects, it re- 
quires very little argument to prove that the presence of a ies flock in an orchard will assist 
in catching an immense number of worms that otherwise might prove an injury. A corre- 
spondent of one of our exchanges furnishes his experience on the subject: 

“Let any one try them in an orchard of a quarter of an acre, where they may be kept by a 
picket-fence four or five feet high, putting in, say one hundred and twenty-five fowls, and ob- 
serve the result. He will avoid the annoyance in the garden of which so many complain, while 
they will work among the trees, doing just what is needed, keeping the ground well cultivated, 
and destroying every thing that can injure the fruit-trees in the shape of lan, worms, or other 
insects, and lay a large number of eggs, which are a cash article, to say nothing of the chickens, 
which pay well for raising at the present time. I have tried it, and knowit is so. I have about 
one hundred fowls, which have worked admirably among my trees, keeping the ground in good 
condition, keeping off the insects, and promoting the growth of the orchard.” 

The correspondent is right in his conclusions that “the public have yet to learn the full 
value of keeping poultry for this purpose ;” for after all, although the assertion is often made 
that it is impossible to grow plums or apricots for market, yet the fact that in yards where 
poultry or hogs are kept the trees are free from insects and produce abundant crops does not 
seem to have that practical convincing effect which it ought. Farmers may see the benefit 
before their own eyes, yet are very slow in adopting it. 





{City Farmers.’ 


Ir is quite laughable sometimes to see how “city farmers” manage things. Our office 
overlooks the City Hall Park, where for three years “the city fathers” have attempted the ré/e 
of city farmers in trying to produce a grassy lawn in the numerous inclosures which there 
abound—but such a lawn or grass-plat would astonish a landscape gardener. During the entire 
winter, carts are kept passing back and forth hauling street-dirt and manure upon these inclo- 
sures, often filling, together with the frozen snow, a space as high as the chains ; and then in the 
spring comes the leveling, and beating, and spreading, and raking, and finally the grass begins 
to grow, but in dirty clumps or hillocks, mixed with weeds or broad-leaved greens, and when 
mowing-time comes there is nearly as much bare earth to be seen as grass. It is another 
amusing sight to see a troupe of a dozen able-bodied men swinging the scythe in awkward style, 
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or clipping around the posts with a hand-reaper, and spending two days over a little less than 
two acres, with as much deliberation as a judge in penning a sentence—evidently they are bent 
on “ making time.” There might be made in these inclosures as pretty little lawns of simple 
natural beauty as one would love to see ; but as now managed, the entire affair is a miserable 
botch, and always will be until some green country lad is allowed his way there for a little 
while to show “city farmers ” how to “ grow grass.” 


Beautify your Home. 


WE noticed lately a little paragraph floating around on the sea of literature, which is really 
so sweet and delicate in its sentiment that we can not refuse it a place in our portfolio : 

“ There are two kinds of beauty—one is outward, the other isinward. The outward beauty 
of home is in pleasant grounds, walks, shrubbery, flowers, trees, rooms, furniture, pictures, and 
whatsoever can render it agreeable to the eye, and suggest happy and virtuous thoughts to the 
mind. Of this kind of beauty, we should have much in and about our houses.- A vine-arbor, 
a flower-bed, a grass-plat, a rose-bush, a gravel-walk, a shade-tree, a pleasant yard, are easil 
had, especially by farmers and villagers. No one with hands and health should be without suc 
adornments to his home. A child even can plant a flower-seed or a shrub; and, if properly 
taught and encouraged, will be glad to engage in such pleasant labors. In odd morning and 
evening hours, how much may be done to beautify one’s home. If every week adds a little, 
and every year more, how much will be done in and about one’s dwelling to give it an air of 
cheerful beauty. And of all beauty, that which is natural is most to be admired—such as 
grows, bears, and blossoms.” 

That last paragraph expresses our mind exactly—the inward ornaments and beauty of home, 
in the shape of pictures, carpets, and furniture, are but slight in comparison with a beauty with- 
out, which grows, and unfolds its flowers or leaves, and buds, and blossoms, and bears fruit so 
quietly and in such exquisite taste that no creation of inner beauty bears comparison with the 
gifts of nature. Give us, then, flowers and fruits, to help out more fully our inner enjoyments of 
literary life and pleasures. 
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Trying Experiments. 


MAKING experiments is usually a costly and unsatisfactory proceeding, but really we do not 
see how one can afford to do without a little of this sort, and in fact in many cases it is an abso- 
lute necessity. 

Here is a man who has just bought a farm in a region where there have been very few 
improvements, and very little attention paid to progress in agriculture and horticulture. His 
first thought is, to look around and inquire whether the varieties of grain, vegetables, or fruit 
that did well on his old farm will do well on the new one ; and as no one seems able to answer 
the question but himself, he must plant them, run the risks, and learn from experience, and it 
takes generally three years of such experiments to set himself finally right. 
ra It is the same in fruit-culture. The variety of pear or apple that does well on the side of a 
hill will fail in a valley, or will do well in one place and yet fail a dozen miles away. Soils vary 
also as well as climate ; and a grower who begins fruit-culture has almost always to try a large 
number of varieties, in order to become fully satisfied of the relative profit on his own particular 
place. His farm has a portion of it filled up with specimens of vines or trees which ulti- 
mately yield no fruit, and only cumber the ground—yet are a benefit because a guide to others. 

Hence, we believe in the utility of experiments, and also in local horticultural societies, 
where individual successes and failures are reported, and where the tests of varieties in every 
neighborhood become known. 

There’s many a friend of ours who spends fifty or a hundred dollars a year on experiments, 
and generally it proves a loss in money; but every now and then something of genuine worth 
turns up that amply compensates for all past losses, and the balance is restored again. 

Here is a patient florist, who for years has been trying to produce a beautiful dahlia, or 
geranium, or rose, and amid his thousands of seedlings or hybrids not one in each year comes 
up to his expectations ; but at last, by some lucky chance, the long-desired is found, and the 
originator is rewarded with adequate honor for his patient trials. Horticulture owes its successes 
to experiments ; hence we say, keep on experimenting, and when something really good is 
attained, give it to the world for use and benefit. 

Horticulture would be far more popular, and far in advance of its present stage, if its lovers 


would only make more judicious experiments, and communicate them in all cases to horticultural 
journals for publication. 
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Small Farms vs. Large Farms, 
Ir has been quite fashionable in late years to cry down large farms, and recommend that a 


more thorough system of culture be applied over a much smaller surface—that is, to adopt small 
farms. This is correct as far as it goes ; but to recommend small farms for fruit-culture and 
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gardening, of but three to ten acres, as amply sufficient to occupy the time and energies of the 
cultivator, and yielding an ample profit, is not always a judicious policy. Were we asked by an 
amateur about purchasing a small farm our candid advice as to its successful management, we 
would reply : 

1st. Do not buy too small a farm, nor plant it all out in fruits. 

2d. Leave enough space to grow other crops for home support or sale. 

3d. Allow sufficient room for the production of grass and hay, to produce an abundance of 
manure. 

Money is almost always illy spent in purchasing fertilizing material from other sources than the 
home farm. It should be as much the calculation of a small farmer to produce all the manure 
he needs on his own place as to endeavor to cultivate the land well. Zyrust to home resources 
is a good motto for all. A farm of Zen acres is not enough to enjoy life as favorably, as economi- 
cally, or to conduct as judiciously as one ought. 

A certain space of every farm should be devoted to fruits, then a certain space to garden 
truck, which will yield an income the first year, then another space should be devoted to raising 
crops for home support, and, lastly, another space in grass, which is to furnish, through the 
cattle who eat it, the manure which is to fertilize the whole. It is impossible to make small 
farms pay unless manured well. 

We hold that no man should go off his own farm to buy manure, but should always provide 
for an abundance on his own place; no one ought to complain if he has more than enough. 
The stumbling-block in the way of the success of too many small farmers is, that they trust too 
much to the zatural fertility of their soil, and do not calculate enough on proper and abundant 
supplies of manure. They find out sooner or later that a small farm, to pay well, needs fine 
culture, and that depends more than all things else on a big manure-heap. 

Given ¢haé, then we believe in farms of tex acres, four acres, or even ten rods ; without that, 
we would not give a fig for as fine land as lies within a thousand miles of the great city. 

Small farms are correct in theory, provided they are treated in the best manner ; but large 
farms can always be made to pay, because they possess conveniences not enjoyed by the other. 

In fruit-culture, it is impossible to crop the ground year after year without giving back to it 
some appropriate nourishment, and bountiful crops will come in proportion to the amount 
applied. 

Trees girdled by Field Mice. 

PREVENTION is better than cure; and if a farmer wishes to save his trees from the depreda- 
tions of field mice, let him observe one or two simple rules. 

1st. At the beginning of each winter, see that the trees are hilled up with soil. 

2d. Pack the snow well and deeply around the trunk of the tree and out several feet above 
the mound of soil. 

These little items may occasion a day’s time to the acre, but how much better is one day 


spent at the beginning of winter than to find the trees all barked and destroyed the next spring, 
and a hundred dollars to be spent to replace them. 


Wash for Fruit-Trees. 
YEARS ago Downing recommended in THE HorticutturisT the following wash for fruit- 
trees troubled by insects and borers : 
“One gallon of soft soap, one pint of sulphur, mixed with tobacco-water to the consistency 
of paint, and applied with a brush to the tree.” 
Another good wash is as follows : 


“Five gallons of weak lye, one pound sulphur, and four ounces of lampblack, thoroughly 
mixed.” 


The best time to apply all washes being in early summer, say during the month of June, first 
removing all rough bark, and applying the wash with a brush. 


Early Pears. 

THE Country Gentleman recommends the Doyenne D’Ete, Giffard, Rostiezer and Tyson. 

We will indorse the first and third, but not the others for general cultivation ; and for very 
good reasons, even those admitted by that journal itself, namely, that the Beurre Giffard is a 
tree of only moderate growth, and slender branches, but the delightful quality of the fruit is 
worth a great amount of trouble and patience after all to produce it. The Tyson is a vigorous 
and healthy grower, but a very tardy bearer, and fruit-cultivators would lose all patience in 
waiting for a good crop. It begins to yield early, but no full crop for nearly ten years. 

The Doyenne D’Ete is highly sccmmnaniel by the editor of the C. G.—as a good grower, 
abundant bearer, and a hardy, reliable sort, ripening before nearly every other variety—at the 
time of wheat harvest. Is somewhat small in size, and although not of the highest quality, yet 
its earliness is a strong point in behalf of its value as a popular fruit. 


The Rostiezer “ is well known as a free grower, and a most profuse and reliable bearer. The 
fruit is rather small, but of delicious quality.” 
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Wints for the Month. 


ORCHARD AND NURSERY. 


SUMMER pruning is a part of orchard culture 
that receives but little attention compared with 
what it ought. One reason why we suppose to be, 
is, that long time practice has advocated spring 
pruning, especially where increased vigor is de- 
sired to be given toatree. But from careful 
observation for a number of years, we are pretty 
well satisfied that little is:gained on that score, 
whereas much injury is induced from spring or 
fall pruning by cankered wounds, increase of 
sucker shoots, and other ill effects that might be 
avoided by pruningin July. At this time, the ap- 
ple-tree is making a rapid, healthy growth, the fo- 
liage is fully formed to rapidly elaborate the sap ; 
and in this state a wound made heals rapidly, 
and is soon grown over with layers of new bark 
and wood, which is now so fast naturally increas- 
ing. Pruning at this time tends to relieve the 
tree in case of drought, as evaporation is govern- 
ed by the evaporating surface, and is relieved in 
proportion to the amount of foliage removed, 
and thus the draught on the roots is lessened, 
and, as a consequence, the health and life of the 
tree increased and added to, rather than decreas- 
ed, or rendered diseased, as is too often the case 
where spring pruning is practiced. 

Trees grafted will need have all suckers re- 
moved that stand near the graft, as they only 
take from and prevent the graft growing vigor- 
ously with a healthy growth. See, also, that the 
cut surface of the stock is kept covered with 
wax or clay. 

The time for budding will vary with the loca- 
tion, season, and the variety of tree. The gov- 
erning circumstances will be the development 
of the buds, and when the bark “ runs ” or parts 
freely from the wood of the stock. Budding is 
a simple operation, yet how few are there who at- 
tempt its performance ; whereas, by a little obser- 
vation and practice, it may be readily learned by 
any one of common ingenuity so that he may do 
his own. The buds should be inserted as close 
to the ground as possible, and the greatest care 
should be used in procuring buds true to name, 
and in keeping the varieties so marked that there 
shall be no mistakes. Zinc labels, written on 
with lead pencil, and fastened to the stock with 
lead wire, are as good for tagging as any thing, 
are enduring and accommodate themselves eas- 
ily to the growth of the tree. 


and keep the soil moist ; a frequent stirring of 
the soil is perhaps the best of all mulch, but, as 
this is apt to be neglected, it is better to apply a 
few inches of oune bind of mulch for four or five 
feet in diameter around newly-set trees, first 
stirring the soil well with the digging fork or 
pronged hoe. The mulch should be removed 
again as soon as fall rains or cool nights jcome, 
to be again put in place after the ground is fro- 
zen for winter. 

Thinning of fruit, especially on young trees, is 
too apt to be neglected. Pride must be morti- 
fied where a young tree sets with much fruit, 
in removing and thinning judiciously, if we 
would look to the future good of the tree in bear- 

ing fruit. We have known and have in our 
| mind’s eye instances of young fruit-trees entire- 
ly vamned frequently, and often injured perma- 
nently for regular bearing, for the want ofa little 
present self-denial of ambitious motives and 
good judgment in thinning out judiciously. 

In gathering cherries, care should be used not 
to break any limbs, or injure the bark by climb- 
ing and standing on the trees with heavy boots ; 

| always use a fruit-ladder for gathering cherries 
|or other fruit from trees that can not be well 
|reached from the ground. Why is it that our 


cherry-trees are failing to such an extent all . 


around us? In some parts, the trees are infest- 
ed with the black aphis to such an extent as to 
destroy all new growth and prevent the develop- 
ment and maturity of the fruit ; in other places, 
| they become diseased and die, or die from no 
| apparent cause, etc. Who will tell us the cause 
| or the remedy therefor ? 
Insects must be continually fought if we 
would save from their ravages. A few hours’ 
| time spent by a person with his eyes open in 
| destroying moths, worms, caterpillars, etc., will 
| be richly repaid in their diminished destructive- 
|ness and numbers. Late crops of the tent cater- 
pillar will be found here and there. Slugs will 
appear on the pear-trees this month ; the cater- 
pillar should be wiped out, and the nest-places 
washed out with strong soap-suds ; the slug 
treated to a dusting of fine, dry slacked lime, 
| shaken from a bag tied to a suitable pole. 


——— 09 —_____- 


FRuIT-GARDEN. 


THE best fruit of its kind should be aimed at 
|to be cultivated by every one ; and now, while 
| it is ripening in succession, is the time to com- 
pare varieties and test their qualities as to taste, 


Stocks budded last year may now be cut off habit of growth of plant, bearing, and ripening 


smoothly close to the shoot from the bud. 
Newly planted trees especially will need mul- 
ching, and bearing trees will be benefited by it. 
The question is often asked, “ With what shall I 
mulch my trees, vines, etc. ?” New-mown grass 
is one of the very best materials for the purpose, 
as it contains no seeds, will lie in place, and is 
not unsightly, like coarse strawey manure. Al- 
most any other article is good which will shade 


qualities, etc. A visit to extensive fruit-grounds, 
comparing different and the same varieties in 
different localities, and under a variety of cir- 
| cumstances, will be found a paying investment, 
| where different and new varieties are desirable 
| to be obtained. 

Keep the ground occupied with blackberries 
free of weeds by hoeing, or a heavy mulch, which 
is better, as it is difficult to work among the 
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bushes, from the amount of sharp spines they | 
Pinch in the rampant | 


present in all directions. 
growth, and keep the plants within bounds to a 
more stocky, compact form. Tie up the branch- 
es that bend over with their load of fruit, and 
pinch off the ends of the strongest growers. 

As soon as the raspberry-vines have done 
bearing, cut out and clear off all the old canes, 
and also remove all new ones not needed for 
next year’s bearing or for increasing planta- 
tions. 

Keep all the grape-vines, — or old, tied 
to the trellis or stake. Pinch the laterals, as di- 
rected last month, and keep doing so as long as 
they start and grow. Stop the growth of fruit- 
ing canes at two or three leaves beyond the last 
bunch of fruit ; see that no young vines are al- 
lowed to overbear ; better pluck off all fruit set 
than to allow their vigor and health to suffer 
from over-bearing. Use sulphur, by dusting it 
among the foliage and fruit of the vines, upon 
the first indication of mildew; this will also be 
found a preventive of thrips, which sometimes 
prove so troublesome in some localities. 

As soon as the last of the strawberry-crop is 
removed from the vines, weed the bed thorough- 
ly, or with very little trouble you can now make 
a new bed. If the bed be of considerable size, 
mark out sections three feet wide, with a section 
eighteen inches wide between ; on these wider 
sections spread a good coat of old, well-ferment- 
ed manure, free of weed-seeds, lime, and ashes, 
and dig or plow it in to the depth of the soil ; 
rake and make the surface quite smooth and 
fine ; weed out the plants on the narrow sections, 
and they will soon throw out runners into the 
prepared soil from both sides, and by early 
autumn will entirely fill it. 
narrow sections may be dug up, and they will 
serve as paths so long as desired. Cut and 


keep off all the runners from all the beds not to | 


be renewed. It will pay to work in a dressing 
of ashes around old plants. 
are as good fertilizers for strawberries as any 
thing to be had, as they supply all the necessary 
elements of the plant and fruit. 

Thin gooseberries early in the month; those 
removed will answer for sauce and cooking, and 
those left will grow all the better for thinning. 

Thin the fruit freely on dwarf fruit-trees, iFat 
all disposed to over-bear. If the trees are to be 
kept dwarf, pinch them into shape as they grow. 
The pyramid is the better and more desirable 
shape for general culture. Treat the trees toa 
dressing of manure as far around as the roots 
extend in the soil, and work it into the soil well, 
and give a mulch three to four feet in diameter. 
Treat the red spiders to frequent syringings of 
soap-suds or clear water—a damp atmosphere 
is unfavorable to their existence. If the slugs 
appear, dust with air-slacked lime. 

Much pruning may be saved by removing 
needless shoots when they first start. The 
thumb-nail and finger, together with the pocket- 
knife, are the best implements for pruning pur- 
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poses, and should always be kept in order, and 
be applied whenever a shoot starts in the wrong 
place. 


~~ Oe 
pawn AND FLOWER-GARDEN. 


As much, and often*more, depends upon the 
/summer care given the lawn and ornamental 
grounds than in their first laying-out and orna- 
mentation, although the care of finished grounds 
during the month of July is light work. 

The lawn must be kept mown and the grass 
short till the beginning of the summer drought, 
when the mowing should be less frequent and 
not as close; for it is necessary to have some 
protection to the roots of the grass, or they will 
dry out and the grounds become unsightly; it 
is better to leave the grass as it is cut than to 
| rake it off, as it serves as a mulch. The lawn 

mowing-machines we now have are admirably 
 adapeed for the purpose, as they will cut the 
| grass when less than two inches high, and, with 
| the roll connected with and following the cutter, 
roll the grass down after being cut, and leave 
it smooth and very nice. During the growing 
season is a fine time to devise new improve- 
ments, as now we can see any defect or want- 
age that may exist, and plan to remedy it better 
| than when the trees and ground are defoliated 
|of their summer garments or -snow lies piled 
over the land. 

The margins, whether along a walk or road, 
or those of a bed cut inthe lawn, should be 
kept neatly cut, and all perennial or annual 
weeds, such as dock, dandelions, plantain, or 
bitter-weed, should be pulled out by the roots 





When it is full, the | 


Good wood-ashes | 


while young, as then they are much the easiest 
destroyed. Whatanice carpet is to a drawing- 
|room, a well-kept lawn turf is to a place large 
|or small ; every thing else looks the better for 
it. 

A lawn, to be an ornament, must be kept 
neat, and every appurtenance have a neat and 
cozy appropriateness. Stakes, strings, trellises, 
etc., should be selected with an eye to neatness ; 
instead of being conspicuous, should harmonize 
|with natural surroundings, and, so far as 
| possible or practicable, be hid by the foliage of 
the plant or vine which it is designed to 
| support. 

Often it is desirable to have flowering and 
“foliage” plants along side of walks, and, as 
“crinoline ” is no respecter of such borders, it 
becomes necessary to have something to fend 
off and save the plants: from such encroach- 
ment; a neat, galvanized wire, stretched on 
appropriate supports, ten to twelve inches above 
the ground, will, while not being particularly 
offensive to the eye, effectually protect from 
the encroachment. 

Some bulbous plants will have flowered, and 
completed their growth for a season, which may 
be known by the wilting and dying down of the 
foliage ; such should be taken up, dried, and 
put away, in neatly labeled paper bags, in a dry, 
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cool place to await fall planting; some may be 
best preserved laid away in boxes or pots of 
dry sand. 

Carnations are numerous in variety, and many 
of the more common are beautiful and desirable, 
and by propagating from the seed a very grati- 
fying collection may be made, though they be 
only of the common kinds. Choice or rare varie- 
ties are better procured from florists or dealers, 
and such can best be multiplied by layers and 
cuttings. As cuttings are somewhat difficult of 
rooting, ‘unless bottom heat is employed, the 
better way for the general cultivator is to layer, 
which should be commenced when they are just 
in flower, so that they may get well rooted before 
winter. Water the plants well, and then take 
the shoot to be layered and cut off the lower 
leaves, leaving only a few of the uppermost 
ones ; with a sharp knife cut the stem about 
half off, with a slanting cut upward through a 
joint, peg it down in a prepared trench, and 
cover with two inches of good compost, and not 
water it for a day or two, as the cut should be 
allowed to dry a little. As good soil for grow- 
ing carnations in, either for pots or garden cul- 
ture, as any is to gather old pasture turf—the 
older and richer the better—lay it up in piles, 
and let it decay, and when well rotted, mix one 
part of old well decayed cow manure with 
eight parts of the decayed turf soil. As the 
carnations in the open ground come to blossom, 
tie up the stalks to neat stakes, and if the most 


perfect development of flower is desired, cut out | _ 


some of the buds. Professionals well understand 
the art of causing the calyx of the flower to 
open regularly to develop the most perfect 
flowers ; but few general cultivators will like to 
take the trouble to tie up the calyx with an 
elastic string, just“as it is about bursting, and 
with a sharp penknife carefully cut the notches 
between the divisions. This beautiful class of 
plants is preyed upon by wire-worms, and 
among young layers, so that it is quite import- 
ant to use every precaution, and also to hunt 
them out and destroy them. 

Bedding plants—those tender plants put out 
for their summer effect—must be closely at- 
tended to as they grow—and grow fast they will 
now—or but a poor apology of the good effects 
= bedding plants will be realized that may 

e 


Verbenas, ageratums, geraniums, and other 
flowering plants should be pegged down, and 
kept in perfect trim. Each branch or shoot, as 
soon as it gets long enough to be blown about, 
should be fastened in place. A variety of forms 
and articles are used to hold them in place, and 
any thing that will doit is good, from a hair-pin 
down through willow pegs with hooks, bent 
twigs, to a strip of bass matting, doubled around 
the branch, and the two ends pushed into the 
soil and made fast, by compressing the earth 
around them. 

Pinch, and prune the foliage plants, zonales, 
heliotropes, etc., in order to make them grow 
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stocky, thick, broad and short, rather than tall 
and lanky. 

Train, with care, the new growth of climbing 
roses, and cut back perpetuals, freely, for late 
autumn bloom. If insects appear, use cresylic, 
or carbolic soap-suds, using care not to apply 
it too strong. 

The Japan, and other lilies should be kept 
tied to stakes, to prevent being blown down by 
winds. Look, frequently, to see that the Japan 
varieties are not infested by worms, which are 
apt to trouble this sort frequently; searching 
out, and destroying is the only practical remedy. 

Seeds of perennials sown as soon as they 
ripen will furnish fine plants for next year. 
A bed should be held in readiness for such, and 
should be carefully cultivated. 

The variety of climbing plants should be 
looked to, to see that they are all kept to 
their trellises, stakes or pillars, and that no 
straggling branches get out of place, or that no 
heavy winds bring them down; well trained, 
and firmly fastened, there is little danger of 
their getting out of place. 

The seeds of some plants will now be ripen- 
ing, which it will be desirable to save for future 
use; let all such be carefully saved, dried, 
correctly labeled, and laid away safely in a dry, 
cool place. Let the seeds be saved from the 
best, most perfect specimens, as very much 
depends upon judicious selection. 
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FOLLOWING NaTuRE IN FioRTICULTURE. 
(Reported for THz Horticutturist. By O. L. BARwER.) 


Hon. W. C. FLAGG read an interesting essay 
at the May meeting of the Alton Horticultural 
Society on the subject of “ Nature in Horticul- 
ture,” in which he took exception to the /oose 
talk in horticulture about “ following nature ;” 
for, said he, we do not in horticulture seek the 
conditions nor the results of nature. Instead 
of scattering trees growing irregularly, we want 
great masses regularly planted for convenience 
in cultivation. Instead of vigorous trees, we 
want fruitful trees ; and in place of the small and 
acid fruit of the fields and forests, we desire the 
large and luscious monstrosities of the garden 
and orchard. Our whole efforts in cultivation 
are really departures from the natural and 
healthful status—that is, “ What we covet is 
really a state of diseased and abnormal action.” 
Hence it is evident that we can not say we “ fol- 
low nature” in horticulture, except in this sense, 
that we must know the laws of nature, and obey 
or violate them according to the object to be 
accomplished. In propagation, we learn to ob- 
serve the law of relationship in grafting the 
apple upon the apple and not upon the pear ; 
and again to violate it, in grafting the pear upon 
the quince, in order to threaten life, which tends 
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to fruitfulness. In transplanting, we learn that 
fibrous-rooted plants recover themselves most 
easily, and seek by frequent removals to induce 
roots of that character, for the benefit of the tree 
in its final and permanent planting in the or- 
chard. In cultivation, we stimulate an exces- 
sive growth to obtain early maturity; and in 
pruning we sometimes endeavor to induce 
stronger growth of wood, or again to threaten 
life, and induce the formation of fruit-buds. 

The art of horticulture is the wise application 
of natural sciences, and hardly in any sense an 
imitation of the prodigal and costly methods of 
nature. Nature is extravagant, as, in view of 
her large landed possessions, she can afford to 
be. But the fruit-grower on his prescribed 
acres must make every rod blossom and -fruit. 
His art must “ mend nature.” Nature cares not 
ifshe has no crop, she has no debts to pay. But 
the horticulturist has “ his young barbarians at 
their play,” whose natures, at some expense, he 
hopes to train into something higher and no- 
bler, and this, and food, and raiment make pro- 
fits needful, and he must produce or create 
these profits, as all men should, by yearly care 
and toil. 

UPPER ALTON, ILL. 


——_ 000 —_____- 


VINE };®aves—TJHEIR VALUE. 


IF we are to believe every thing that is said 
as to the vine, then it is the most economical 
plant under the sun, next to the bamboo. A 
wise horticultural writer said, not long since, 
that the prunings and clippings of grape-vines 
were a capital manure for the vine itself. What 
a brilliant idea! Hadn’t he better get out a 
patent immediately ? 

Every one knows that the fruit is good ; but 
does any one &now positively that the /eaves 
are of any appreciable importance ? 

A letter in the Philosophical Magazine, by 
James Hall, says: “ From experiments which I 
have made, I find that, on being dried, which 
should be done in the shade, and infused in a 
teapot, the leaves of the vine make an excellent 
substitute for tea. I have also found: that, on 
being cut small, bruised, and put into a vat or 
mashing-tub, and boiling water poured on them 
in the same way as done with malt, the prunings 
of the vine produce liquor of a fine vinous 
quality, which, on being fermented, makes a 
very fine beverage, either strong or weak, as you 
please ; and on being distilled, produces an ex- 
cellent spirit, of the nature of brandy. In the 
course of my experiments, I found that the fer- 
mented liquor from the prunings, particularly 
the tendrils, when allowed to pass the vinous, 
and to run into the acetous fermentation, makes 
uncommonly fine vinegar.” 

In connection with the above, the editor of 
the Ruralist, Cincinnati, Ohio, adds a personal 
testimony that is quite interesting : 

“To this observation we beg to add, that we 


once, in England, tasted some wine made from 
the summer prunings, with a small addition of 
sugar, that was very superior to the common 
wine made in that country from water, grapes, 
and sugar, and nearly equal to the champagne 
wine often made there from gooseberries ; and 
that the vinegar made from the tendrils and 
prunings was of so good a quality that it would 
sell for as high a price as most of the continen- 
tal wines sold for from the press. 

“Vine leaves, as well as the tendrils, have of 
course an astringent taste, and were formerly 
used in diarrheas, hemorrhages, and other dis- 
orders requiring refrigerant and styptic medi- 
cines. The juice or sap of the vine, called lach- 
ryma, has been recommended in calculous dis- 
orders, and is said to bean excellent application 
to weak eyes, and specks on the cornea. The 
tendrils of the vine were eaten as a pickle by 
the Romans.” 


port FOR THE FLOWER PARDEN. 


THE Journal of Agriculture says: “It is 
not every piece of ground that is composed of 
the very best soil for growing of flowers, and 
many a person becomes almost discouraged at 
the meagre results produced after a great deal 
of labor and care in sowing, watering, hoeing, 
shading, etc.—results in nine cases out of ten 
attributable to the unsuitableness of the soil. 
Strong, clayey loam, or thin, loose gravel are 
equally unfit, and if you have such soil just 
where you wish your flower-bed to be, then the 
cheapest way will be, to remove a foot deep or 
more of the top soil at once, and replace with 
fresh loam ; but if your soil is a good, fair loam 
or sand, and only needs to be dug deeply and 
enriched, it is a matter easily done. The dig- 
ging only requires a strong arm and awill to & 
the work right, while the enriching is best done 
by having a heap of soil in some by-corner, 
over which each day all the soap-suds, chamber 
ley, etc., from the house should be emptied. 
Dig over the heap occasionally, or say once a 
week, leaving it so that, as the liquids are poured 
over it, none will waste away. One month will 
generally suffice to make in this way soil full of 
food for the production of the finest plants and 
flowers.” 


x Rustic FLOWER-BASKET. 


A CONTRIBUTOR to The Country Gentleman 
sends a description of a pretty flower-basket 
for home use, as follows: “Send to the woods 
and procure some long stems of the wild grape, 
from half an inch to an inch in diameter ; mark 
off as many ovals as are desirable upon the 
grass tw say 6 by 3 feet, and drive down all 
around them stakes of the size of the wrist, and 
at the distance of a foot apart. Twist the 
grape-vines together in the form of a rope, so as 
to form the handle of the basket, and insert the 
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ends in the ground at each end of the oval, al- 
lowing it to form a curve over the same. Now 
weave the vines into the spaces between the 
stakes, until the side of the basket is 12 or 15 
inches in height. When done, saw off the tops 
of the projecting stakes even with the top of 
the basket, fill in the interior with suitable earth 
to within 4 inches of the top, and plant therein 
such plants as portulacas, verbenas, petunias, 
phlox Drummondii, etc., and cypress-vines at 
the ends to entwine around the handle. When 
done nicely, nothing can present a more beauti- 
ful sight than this rustic basket of flowers, when 
the colors are of various hues and _ of regular 
height.” 


PLEASURES OF founTRY FE. 


THERE is a beauty and contentment after all 
in country life that compensates entirely for 
every care and trouble. City life possesses at 
first a comfort and enjoyment which gives to the 
stranger a sense of keen delight ; but after a few 
years of toil and painstaking to make both ends 
meet, and hard at that, itis a perfect pleasure to 
leave the old business desk, and take a glimpse 
of the country just as it is waking into life, and 
trees and flowers are putting on their wondrous 
beauty of leaf and blossom. 

We took a short walk the other day on Ber- 
gen Hill, our first trip since the snow began to 
melt away, and really we felt it was a perfect 
little paradise. How lovely that lawn looked, 
and the evergreen that skirted it on the borders ; 
and then a little further on, how thoroughly 
delicious was the sight of that bed of tulips, that 
pear-tree in bloom, that clump of sfir@as ; and, 
then how fresh was the foliage on the long row 
of sugar maples, which lined the street for so 
long adistance. How we envied those cottagers, 
whose snuggy retreats bespoke such evident de- 
light in tilling mother earth, or those daint 
hands which every now and then left their wor 
in-doors to run out and adjust some twining 
vine, or give a a little dab with the trowel in 
the soft earth, the touch of which is always 
healthy. 


Ah! well, country life hath more pleasures 
than misfortunes—more enjoyment for the in- 
dustrious than the indolent. More rewards 
than demerits. Let us enjoy it again, and as 
long as we can, with thanks that it speaks to us 
nought but that which is pure, simple, and peace- 
ful—no evil nor displeasure. 


——_ 0 o—___- 


RENOVATING PLp fuRRANT BUSHES. 


FARMERS and gardeners are terribly vexed 
and troubled, now and then, with some unac- 
countable trouble in their currant bushes, and 
can not understand how it is that a plant like 
this, which seems to thrive everywhere, and even 
under the greatest of neglect, should give any 
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trouble. Its leaves will suddenly turn all sorts 
of colors ; and just as fruit begins to form, there 
appears a myriad of worms who devour it com- 
pletely. 

old currant bushes are hard things to deal 
with, as their gnarly, withered stems are difficult 
to reconstruct. This is the way we would fix 
their case. Takea knife, cut off all dead or de- 
cayed branches close to the ground, also trim 
back all living stems to within two feet of the 
ground, or fully one half their length ; if there is 
an abundance of them, trim off freely, and allow 
from four to six to remain ; then dig around the 
bushes well, stirring the soil to good depth and 
distance around, manure well, and mu/ch when 
the warm weather comes on. If worms attack 
the bushes, scatter powdered hellebore freely on 
the leaves ; and if finally, after one'season’s ex- 
perience, there does not appear life enough to 
justify a patient waiting for fruit, then cut them 
down, clear them out, and replace with a new 
plantation. 


PwarRF PRANGE-JREES. 


Not long since we called attention to the fact 
that there was a possibility of introducing and 
acclimating orange-trees which would grow in 
our Middle States ; but we have just met with an 
announcement which is more novel still : 

“ Dwarf orange-trees from China have reached 
Los Angeles, California, in good condition. ‘It 
is curious,’ says a writer, ‘to see an orange- 
tree not over two feet high, and filled with blos- 
soms and fruit.” An acre of ground would con- 
tain over four thousand of such trees ; and al- 
though each tree would produce not more than 
a half dozen oranges, yet the yield per acre 
would largely overbalance that of standard 
trees.” 

Well done ! who knows but we may yet have 
some growing in our back yards and gardens, by 
the side of the dwarf apple and quince. 


PATENT paws IN HioRTICULTURE. 


WE are glad at last to see the patent business 
for horticultural subjects has received a quietus 
—on full consultation with the different depart- 
ments and committees at Washington, it has 
been decided not advisable, nor even possible, to 
adopt a satisfactory method for the protection of 
this class of home productions. 

We believe with others, that a man who origi- 
nates a new vine, fruit, or plant, should have not 
only due honor, but profit for his long experi- 
ments ; but really how is it to be done ? 

Horace Greeley says, if he buys a new vine 
from a nurseryman, ¢ha¢ vine is his particular 
property, and no one else’s. Now, the wood 
that the vine makes that same year is his too, 
and if he chooses to sell it, it is no one’s busi- 
ness to hinder him—he has a perfect right to 
his own. 
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We believe there is too much humbug in the 
revamping of old varieties under new names, 
and as Mr. Fuller suggests, a good office of re- 
gistration, with the power of a national authority, 
would be very desirable for reference and criti- 
cism at all times ; but we can not see how patents 
can be given, nor of what use they practically 
are after given. Virtually they are a dead let- 
ter. A mowing machine or a garden cultivator 
can not reproduce itself; but vines, trees, and 
plants do, and their produce belongs to their 
owner, and no one else. Hence we say, that we 
hope the patent business in horticulture has at 
last been laid permanently on the shelf as a use- 
less project. 
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TRAINING [RAPES AS PYRAMIDS. 


THE most successful and easiest kept vine- 
yards we have ever seen were conducted on the 
single stake and spur system. Somehow the 
vines enjoyed a health and vigor, and gave a 
quality of fruit superior to the trellis system. 
The Country Gentleman has a sensible article 
on training grapes as pyramids, although we 
think that there would be considerable difficulty 
in curbing the more rampant varieties. 

This mode of training, if skillfully and neat- 
ly performed, presents a fine ornamental ap- 
pearance, and is well adapted to such gardens 
as a formal trellis might injure in beauty. It is 
also an easy and convenient mode for keeping 
new kinds in shape, until they are sufficiently 
tested, as a small tree trimmed bare, except a 
few of its limbs, furnishes a ready support. A 
larger tree, thus prepared, will answer for grape- 
vines intended to bear permanently. In this 
case, the most durable wood should be selected, 
such for example, as the red cedar. The con- 
stant exposure to the dampness and shade of 
the vine tends to induce decay. This support 
is easily set in the ground by driving the sharp- 
ened end into a crowbar hole. The vine may 
be allowed to grow two or three years pre- 
viously. 

In training the vine to this support, a process 
for wre may be adopted similar to that em- 
ployed in fan or spur training—the main shoot 
or shoots passing spirally around the stem, and 
the spurs, or short canes, exteriding outward, 
and being supported by the diverging limbs. 
The pruning is best performed by allowing two 
shoots to growin an upright and spiral position, 
and allowing them to increase a foot and a half, 
or two feet in length, each year, the surplus 
being cut back. 

The size of these supports must vary with 
their intended purposes and with the character 
of the variety. If for permanent bearing, or to 
continue twenty years or more, they should be 
much larger than for a few years’ trial. The 
Delaware and Rebecca do not need support so 
large as the Isabella and Concord. The latter, 
to afford ample room, should be twelve feet high 


or more, and the side limbs should extend about 
three feet at bottom, and be shorter as they ap- 
proach the top. If the part which enters the 
ground is well coated or soaked in gas-tar, this 
part will last as long as desired. 


JHE ENTURY PLANT, 


THE blooming of a century plant (Agave 
Americana) in this country is such an unusual 
occurrence, that it becomes immediately an item 
of widespread information, and crowds flock to 
see the great novelty. The Rochester Demo- 
crat refers in a pleasing manner to one in the 
grounds of Frost & Co., Rochester, N. Y., which 
has excited considerable attention : 

“This Agave is of the variegated species, 
and, as near as can be estimated, its age, as has 
already been stated, is seventy years. The his- 
tory of the plants of this class, given in botani- 
cal works, describes them as looking like a vast 
chandelier, when in bloom. The branches grow 
out from the large stalk at regular distances 
apart, ina curvated form, and each one is tipped 
with a flower of green color. The stalk is sur- 
mounted with one immense rose, which, accord- 
ing to accounts, is a cluster of thousands of dis- 
tinct flowers. The flowering stalk has been 
known to attain an altitude of thirty-two feet. 

“Frost & Co. transferred the plant to the 
grounds last season, and it grew in the open 
air. In the fall it was transplanted in the green- 
house. The firm was disposed at one time to 
destroy it, as it became unwieldy and occupied 
a great.deal of room, About April 25th, the 
stalk began to grow so fast that it attracted the 
attention of the employés in the nursery, and 
from that date to the present time it has in- 
creased in height at an average rate of three 
inches per day. From the 7th to the 9th of 
May it grew seven inches, the time being forty- 
eight hours. In the forty-eight hours subsequent, 
it grew eight and one quarter inches. The 
stem resembles to a great extent an ordinary 
full grown cornstalk. It is of a green color, 
and at the present time is about three inches in 
diameter, and six feet, six inches in height. In- 
stead of being attracted toward the light, like 
other plants, it has an opposite tendency. It is 
thought that this Agave may flower when it at- 
tains a height of fourteen feet. It will probably 
bloom in June, the month of roses,” 


MorE. FRUIT NEEDED.—With all the or- 
chards which have been planted throughout the 
North-western States during the last twenty- 
five years, fruit continues comparatively scarce ; 
and it is evident that the increase of fruit being 
held in check by the depredations of injurious 
insects, atmospheric blights, and the effects of 
severe frosts and protracted droughts, it does 
not keep up with the increase of the population. 
More fruit is demanded according as the popu- 
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lation increases in numbers and wealth ; new or- 
chards and fruit gardens must be planted, old 
ones enlarged, old trees that are nearly past 
bearing must give place to young and vigorous 
ones after the soil has undergone suitable pre- 
paration. Healthy but unproductive trees must 
be grafted with the most approved varieties, and 
a general effort must be made by farmers and 
orchardists to meet the demand for fruit which 
seems to be increasing every year.— Western 
Rural. 


How CATTLE KILL TREES.—It is a notice- 
able fact that a tree ever so thrifty, and of what- 
ever kind, to which cattle gain access, and un- 
der which they become habituated to stand, will 
very soon die. In the case of a solitary shade 
tree in a pasture or by the roadside, this is of 
common occurrence. The query may have been 
suggested, To what is this owing? In the first 
place, rubbing a tree by the necks of cattle is 
highly pernicious, and if persisted in, it will 
commonly destroy it sooner or later; but if 
the body of the tree be cased so that their necks 
cannot touch it, death will ensue just as cer- 
tainly if they are allowed to tramp the earth 
about it. But why should tramping the earth 
destroy the tree? The reason is one of wide 
and important application to the laws of vege- 
table growth. The roots of plants need air, if 
not as much, yet just as truly as the leaves and 
branches. Their case is analogous to that of 
fishes, which, though they must have water, 
must have air also, namely, just about as much as 
permeates the water. If it be all shut off, so 
that none which is fresh can get to them, they 


will exhaust the supply on hand, and then die | & 


for wang of more. So the roots of trees and 
vegetables want air. When the earth is ina 
normal or natural condition, it is full of inter- 
stices and channels, by which air gets to them. 
But if the cattle are allowed to tramp down the 
earth, and the sun aids their work by baking it 
at the same time, a crust like a brick is formed, 
wholly impervious to the atmosphere, and the 
tree yields to its fate. So a tree can not live if 
its roots are covered with a close pavement. 
They will struggle for life by creeping to the 
surface, and hoisting out a brick here anda 
stone there, or find a crack where their noses 
can snuff a little breath; but if fought down 
and covered over, will finally give it up. So if 
a tree be thrust into a close clay, or its roots are 
kept under water, it refuses either to be an 
aquatic, or to put up with its aluminous prison. 
It will grow as little as possible, and die the first 
opportunity.—Prairie Farmer. 


CONOVER’S COLOSSAL ASPARAGUS.—DIREC- 
TIONS FOR CULTIVATION.—Sow the seed in the 
spring, four to six inches apart, in drills two feet 
six inches apart, working plenty of well-rotted 
stable-manure in the drills, and keep the soil well 


loosened between the rows and free from weeds. 
The folowing spring set the plants out from 
four to five feet apart each way, putting the 
crowns eight inches below the surface, with 
plenty of good stable-manure under the plants. 
Keep the ground loose, by frequent plowing 
between the plants and digging around them ; 
use care not to wound the roots. In midsum- 
mer, plow in a good coat of stable-manure, and 
in spring give a dressing of guano, poudrette, 
or bone-dust on the plants. The soil should be 
light, sandy loam. Commence cutting the third 
year from the seed ; each fall cut the tops close 
to the ground and remove. If properly ma- 


nured and tended, you can get plenty of large, 
tender sprouts, and it will continue to improve 
and last for thirty or forty years. 


ooo ——____ 


GRAFTING.—Those persons who are intend- 
ing to engraft trees with new fruit must attend 
to their scions, and see that they are kept con- 
tinually moist. Many a manis disappointed on 
looking at his scions, to find that they have been 
removed from the spot where he placed them, 
and that they have become as dry as husks, and 
are entirely unfit for setting. 

It is well to set them early. Do not cut away 
a single branch from the tree excepting the one 
the scion is set in. Leave all the others until 
about the middle of June, then take out about 
one third of what must eventually come away. 
In October, after the leaves have fallen, take 
away another third; and in the following June 
take the remainder. In this way the growth of 
the tree is not suddenly arrested, and is able to 
o on with nearly its full powers. Cutting off 
the old branches at these stated times prevents 
the sap from oozing out and destroying the tree. 
We have seen some of the finest trees that ever 
stood in the ground ruined by taking off most 
of their branches at the time of grafting them. 
Nearly every place cy bled ; and now, although 
the trees have been planted less than twenty 
years, they have the appearance of trees that 
are fifty years old. It is an excellent rule never 
to take away any branch except the one to make 
room for the scion, or some twig that would be 
likely to interfere with it—Mew-England Far- 
mer. 


Low HEADS FOR APPLE-TREES.—A writer 
in the Rural New- Yorker gives his experience 
in cultivating his apple-trees as low as possible. 
Indeed, he says that his Rhode-Island greening 
trees, now twenty years old, stand only fifteen 
feet apart in the rows, and are trained so low 
that three fourths of the apples can be picked by 
hand from the ground! He has a single row 
of these trees twenty-six rods long, or about 
twenty trees in all, and says their product last 
fall was fifty-five barrels of best marketable ap- 
ples, which he sold at $3 per barrel, and twenty- 
five bushels second quality sold at soc. per 
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bushel ; from the rest 110 gallons of cider were 
made and sold at toc. per gallon, and $7.50 
worth of dried apples, making a total of $196. 
We should say this was doing well even for 
Central New-York, where the crop was pro- 
duced. 

The Germantown Telegraph adds : 

“On our own premises we have always pursued 
the same course with our pear-trees and have 
succeeded well. Sometimes the crops have 
been very large. Fruit-trees that are trained 
low, can have their fruit gathered from the 
ground or from a step-ladder, and will frequent- 
ly bear perfect fruit within from twelve to 
eighteen inches of the ground. This low- 
branching of trees shades and protects the 
trunk from the hot sun in summer, and thus in- 
sures for it a longer and more productive life.” 


EVERGREENS FOR ORCHARD SCREENS.— 
Samuel Edwards, of the Northern Illinois Hor- 
ticultural Society, writes a sensible letter to the 
Secretary of the Wisconsin Horticultural Soci- 
ety on this subject. 

“ Our first trees were set some twelve or fifteen 
years since, and were White Pine, which an- 
swer well. The first Norway Spruce screens for 
this purpose were set in the spring of 1860; a 
double row, ten feet apart, and the same dis- 
tance in the row, alternating, trees in one row 
opposite the space in the other. They are plant- 
ed on all sides of the orchard, and fifteen rods 
apart; the rows running north and south. A 
single row is set in the place of a row of fruit- 
trees. 

“ A pear orchard of near five hundred trees 
has smaller squares, divided off by evergreens. 
They appear to endure our winters much better 
when thus protected. Scarce any apples are 
now planted here, except such as endured the 
hard winter of ’55 and ’56, but I am beginning 
to set some of the best yarieties which were in- 
jured then, and am conhdent with the shelter, 
and working in limbs on hardy stocks, they will 
succeed. 

“ Apple and pear trees among evergreens have 
here borne full crops; when others, standing 
near, without protection, had most of their blos- 
soms destroyed by spring frost. _ As pear-trees 
are liable to die from blight, it is my purpose to 
replace them with evergreens. 

“Many of our farmers are buying evergreens 
of small size by the thousand and growing them 
for screens. Whenever they are generally plant- 
ed, we will see their full benefit, in a marked 
amelioration of severity of our winters. A percep- 
tible change is already seen and believed to be 
occasioned by our fences, orchards, groves, and 
cornfields.” 


At the meeting of the same society, February 
11th, several other good subjects came up, whic 
were sensibly and satisfactorily disposed of. 


AGE AT WHICH TREES SHOULD BE PLANT- 


ED.—Mr. Stickney offered the following, which, 
after discussion, was adopted : 

Resolved, That we recommend that the most 
suitable age for planting trees is at two and 
three years. 

In the discussion that arose on this resolu- 
tion, Mr. Tuttle said that there was some differ- 
ence in trees. Some are better at two and some 
at three years. It was a wrong impression that 
trees so very old were the best. When men 
send to bien for the best trees, he always sends 
them two or three-year trees. He had himself 
planted the Fameuse, some two and some three 
years old, and the small ones were soon as large 
as the others, and now some are double the size 
of the large ones, and are worth much more. 
Men invariably want two-year-old trees after 
they have once tried them, who before would not 
set a small two-year-old tree. 

Mr. Adams agreed with the last speaker, and 
said that his experience was, that a small tree, 
that can be planted with all its roots, was worth 
much more than one that must necessarily be 
mutilated in taking up. While the large tree 
was recovering from its loss of roots, the small 
one will be making top, and equal the other in 
size. 

Mr. ae thought this the most important 
subject that had been before the meeting. Old 
trees that are damaged by removal are never 
as healthy as young ones, that receive no such 
shocks. He had rather havé a graft six inches 
high, than a tree six feet. He thought the 
cheapest and best way was to set grafts that had 
not yet struck, putting two or three in a place to 
secure the growth of one, and then thin out, 
rather than to set any trees that had grown. 


Low Tops.—Judge Knapp offered tbe follow- 
ing, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That we recommend that apple-trees 
be trimmed with low tops, and that the branches 
be induced to grow as nearly as may be at right 
angles to the leading shaft of the tree; and not 
more than from twoto four feet from the ground 
to the lowest branches. 

Mr. Tuttle would support this resolution. 
He thought the manner of forming the top very 
important. There should be a leading shaft, 
and all branches should be as nearly at right 
angles to that as possible. Such a tree would 
not be liable to split down, nor rot in the angles. 
Some trees are disposed to grow upright; with 
such the trimmer will meet with most difficulty, 
but perseverance would do much toward over- 
coming such trees. He approved of the low 
tops. They would stand the climate better, and 
the fruit was more readily picked on such trees. 


SEEDLINGS OF THE CONCORD.—Samuel Mil- 
ler, of Bluffton, Mo., reports as to his experience 
with the Concord seedlings. The Martha, 
Black Hawk, and Macedonia are most promis- 
ing. Black Hawk is ten days earlier than Con- 
cord, longer in berry, and, he thinks, sweeter. The 
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Macedonia did not prove its quality, nor was it 
a strong grower, until the fifth year, when it be- 
came robust and vigorous. The Martha is de- 
scribed as follows : “ Bunch medium, rather loose 
shouldered ; berry medium, round, pale yellow, 
most berries containing but one seed, somewhat 
pulpy, sweet, juicy, slightly foxy, but not disa- 
greeably so; vine strong grower and healthy. 
Ripens one week earlier than the Concord, its 
parent.” 


————=—90e 


SETTING OUT FRUIT-TREES.—We heard a 
neighbor, last spring, call to his son, “ John, 
have you finished digging the holes for the pear- 
trees ?”’—“ Yes, sir,” was the reply. A curiosi- 
ty was felt to examine the “ holes ;” so, walking 
into the garden, the rows of little excavations, 
resembling the openings made to receive the 
seed in a corn-patch, met the eye. The soil 
was hard and compact, in a condition wholly un- 
suited to the wants of an orchard of fruit-trees. 
“You will lose your trees, neighbor,” we said, 
“if you plant them in this way ; it is not only a 
waste of money, but a loss of time and labor.” 
—“ Why, are not the holes large enough, or 
deep enough? How would you dig them ?”— 
“We never make but one hole,” we replied, “ for 
any number of trees, and that embraces an area 
equal to the whole of the ground devoted to the 
orchard.” This digging a superficial pit in an 
unworked soil, in which to bury the hungry roots 
of young trees, is a proceeding absurd and 
wasteful. Fruit-trees should never be planted 
until the soil is in fit condition to receive them. 
It must be pulverized, and the subsoil turned up 
and exposed to air and sunshine. Good, well- 
rotted stable manure must be applied liberally, 
or ashes and bone-dust, which are better. Look 


well to the planting of fruit-trees.—ournal of | fall. 


Chemistry. 


IT is said that fruit-trees planted in timbered 
land will come into bearing sooner than those 
planted on prairie land, but the latter will con- 
tinue fruitful much longer than the former. 


Pomological. 


PPVANTAGES OF WESTERN Missouri FOR 
FRUIT fPuULTURE. 


Geo. S. PARKS, of Parkville, Mo., writes a 
few words touching the prospects of fruit cul- 
ture and the eminent advantages of his section : 

“Some years since, wishing to plant exten- 
sive orchards, I commenced experimenting and 
collecting, from all quarters, fruits of high qual- 
ities, and trying and testing their adaptability 
to our soil and climate, sparing no expense or 
pains till I had attained satisfactory results. 
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We have found varieties originating here, and 
south of this latitude, best edapeed to this cli- 
mate. Our warm suns ripen the more celebra- 
ted Northern and Eastern varieties too prema- 
turely for permanence ; hence we have labored 
untiringly to collect and cultivate the choicest 
fruits of Western and Southern origin, and now 
offer for sale, at our nurseries, the largest and 
best selection of fruit-trees adapted to this lo- 
cality ever offered in Western Missouri. I 
sent a box of our new and rare fruits to A. M. 
Lawver, Esq., the great commercial orchardist 
and nurseryman of South Pass, Illinois, (who 
now cultivates more than one thousand five 
hundred varieties of apple-trees,) and he pro- 
nounced them ‘the finest he ever saw, with 
more specific gravity,’ and recommended them 
as the leading varieties for commercial orchards. 

“ Parkville is on the Missouri Valley Rail- 
road, ten miles above Kansas City, in the great 
bend of the Missouri river, where, coming from 
the north, it turns to the east, affording a large 
body of timber which extends to the north and 
north-west some sixty miles, with a body of tim- 
ber south, to check the south-west winds. Thus 
being well sheltered, there are no better lands. 
The country is dry and rolling, with sufficient 
lime, clay, potash, and humus for fruit. There 
is moisture sufficient for growth, and hot suns 
to color, and soft mellifluous breezes from the 
parched south-western plains to perfect the 
flavor; combining so many advantages that 
in size, beauty, flavor, and productiveness this 
immediate section is unrivaled, and we chal- 
lenge the world to compete with us. The spe- 
cial point in which we claim precedence is the 
guaitty of our fruits, which is caused by our 
soft dry atmosphere and the S. W. winds which 
blow ‘ion the Great American Desert in the 
Large bodies of water may temper the 
climate, but there is no flavor-perfecting influ- 
ence in the damp atmosphere of the lakes or the 
ocean. The apples and peaches of California 
are comparatively flavorless. History informs 
us that Assyria and the Barbary States produce 
the most delicious fruits of the Eastern world, 
their flavor being perfected by the prevailing 
winds from the deserts of Sahara and Arabia. 
So this extension of fertile lands to the very 
borders of the grassy plains of the Great Amer- 
ican Desert claim the same advantages, and 
more—a better soil. It is a noticeable fact that 
these south-west winds that blow in autumn are 
devoid of moisture in early fall, while, at the 
same time, we have little rain. Southern Illi- 
nois is an excellent fruit region, but they have 
more miasmatic dampness and fog, and a warm- 
er climate. They may equal us in size and 
quantity, but not in weight and flavor. Our 
climate is favorable for the apple, and we have 
not known a failure since the country has been 
settled.” 

He appends the following notes of several 
new varieties that have been well tried there : 

“ PARK.—New, originated here, the longest- 
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keeping —_ apple known, retaining its fresh- 
ness and fine flavor till July; large, yellow, 
covered with crimson stripes and splashes, 
beautifully mottled and shaded with a mellowed 
bloom, presenting a splendid appearance in the 
basket, quality best in spring and summer, just 
the sort to ship to Fort Benton in the spring to 
supply Idaho and Montana ; as soon as known 
and disseminated, it will become the great mar- 
ket sort in Western Missouri. The original 
tree stands inan old Indian orchard, the noblest 
relic of the red man, where it has borne regu- 
larly for the last nine years, bringing fifty cents 
per bushel more than any other apple in the 
market. It is hardy, and the finest growing tree 
we have in the nursery ; far superior to the fa- 
mous Baldwin, Rhode Island Greening, or Nor- 
thern Spy, in their palmiest days at home ; the 
most valuable apple with us; scarce. 

“ LAWVER.—Originated here, just come into 
notice, and named after A. M. Lawver, Esq., of 
Southern Illinois, who deserves, for his untiring 
labors in collecting choice fruits from the South 
and South-west, to have his name ennobled and 
borne to future ages by this splendid fruit ; large, 
very showy, bright dark red, smooth, of great 
beauty, crisp, crackling, flesh sometimes slight- 
ly stained with red, refreshing, rich cranberry 

avor ; excellent for table and for cooking ; bears 
early and every year, keeps well; tree thrifty, 
hardy, and of handsome proportions ; destined 
to fame; tree discovered last year ; scarce. 

“ CAMPBELLITE.—Discovered and propagat- 
ed by Mr. Todd, one of the best practical nurs- 
erymen of early days, a worthy pioneer in this 
great fruit land; resembles the White Winter 
Pearmain, but pomologists here pronounce the 
flavor superior ; size above medium, greenish 
yellow, with a slight blush, quality best, the 
standard of excellence, tree thrifty, hardy, and 
productive, much sought after by our farmers ; 
equal to the famous Newtown Pippin, or the 
Hudson ; keeps into spring ; scarce.” 


Fruit List FOR CENTRAL ILLINoIs.—The 
Secretary of the Warsaw Horticultural Society 
presents this fruit list as eminently suitable for 
his latitude : 

For making money, believe the Ben Davis is 
the apple ; but for market and for home use, 
would want to plant about as follows—15 varie- 
ties, namely : 

20 Summer—4 sorts, Red June, 10; Early 
Harvest, 4; Red Astrachan, 3; Sweet June, 3. 

10 Fall—3 sorts, Fall Wine, 4; Rambo, 3; 
Maiden’s Blush, 3. 

70 Winter—8 sorts, Ben Davis, 40 ; Winesap, 
10; Rawle’s Janet, 10; Jonathan, 3; Willow 
Twig, 2; Westfield Seeknofurther, 2 ; Danver’s 
Winter Sweet, 2 ; Ladies’ Sweeting, 1—100. 

For an orchard not convenient to a good mar- 
ket, a less proportion of summer sorts would be 
advisable ; but good early apples near a market 
will be found generally profitable. 


——__~____.__#@_ a ———__ 


Literary Potices. 
THREE excellent books have been laid on 
our table by Messrs. O. Judd & Co., that are 


among the very choicest of all rural books ever 
published. 


FARM IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY. 
Jno. J. Thomas. 


Wherever we find Mr. Thomas’s name, there 
is always something good from his pen. Every 
line is written with a desire to instruct, full of 
choice, pithy, practical ideas, and graced with 
a charming simplicity of style, all the more 
pleasing and effective because so modest, and 
free from artificial effort. 

We have never yet seen a volume which so 
happily combines and adapts the principles of 
natural philosophy to ordinary every-day use 
on the farm and with farm implements as is 
presented in this volume ; while the common- 
sense descriptions and criticisms on articles of 
various use and manufacture are really valuable 
because they come from one entirely disinter- 
ested. Success to it! Every farmer should 
have it, 


By 


New AMERICAN FARM-Book. By Lewis F. 
Allen. 


Another elegant and useful volume. Really, 
if Mr. Allen writes a few more volumes like this 
and American Cattle, the country can never 
shell out the dollars too fast to purchase-them, 

From beginningjto end, the volume is admira- 
bly written, not a useless line or paragraph is 
to be found, and every sentence has an idea 
well and forcibly expressed. Practical books 
are the delight of the farmer, and he may well 
study the volume over and over again and 
never tire of the pleasant task. It is an indis- 
pensable volume for every agricultural library 
or the home-shelf of the farmer. 


PARSONS ON THE ROSE. Revised edition, by 
Samuel B. Parsons. 


We are glad to see the old edition of this 
really excellent book appear in a new form, 
entirely revised and newly illustrated. It is a 
complete directory of every thing pertaining to 
the culture of this popular flower from botanical 
classification down, through culture and treat- 
ment, to the romance associated with it, its his- 
tory, and perfumes. The list of varieties is ex-* 
ceedingly valuable, and the remarks on the 
treatment of insects are probably second to no 
other part of the book in real, practical value. 
It is a book to be more highly esteemed now 
than ever. 

If Messrs. Judd & Co. will keep sending us 
books always as fine as these, we will be sure 
to leave the latch-string of our office door con- 
tinually open, that they may enter in and de- 
posit their precious freight on our desks and 
tables. There is room for more. 
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